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MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutmal Fire Insurance Co................ Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co........... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association............... Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......... Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co..............-. Chicago, III. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co.............. Des Moines, Ia. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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DEPENDABLE 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


* 


No matter where located, from Atlantic to the 
Pacific, an office near your office 


Gale & Stone, Boston—Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia—Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna.—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha—Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga.—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The 
Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 
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“Please, Daddy, 


hurry home!” 


Of course you're anxious to hurry home 
to your family at the end of the day... 
but remember, Drive Carefully! Short 
days with early dusk, rain and snow 
that make pavements slippery, add to 
driving hazards. So slow down. You'll 
only add a minute or two to your time 
and you may save a life. 


* * * 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Stevens Point, Wisconsin * Organized Under The Laws of Wisconsin 
Licensed In Every State * Offices Coast to Coast 
Associated Companies: Federated Hardware Mutuals 
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THIS MONTH 


N the spirit of the season it is logical 

to inquire what has the insurance 
world to be thankful for? Well, if. the 
public is to be included in that world 
there are some benefits to be discerned 
in the 1939 record. Several of these 
evidences of progress are indicated by 
the material in this present issue — 
straws in the wind principally, but still 
showing something as to the insurance 
weather ® For example, our editorial 
was inspired by certain portents that in- 
surance brokers are, or can be, awak- 
ened to the right which the public has 
to expect unbiased counsel from them ® 
Also the prospect of simplifying and 
widening the standard fire insurance 
policy continues to make short but 
definite steps toward completion within 
our time, as may be gathered from Mr. 
Chase Smith's paper published herein °® 
Mr. A. P. Lange goes further and calls 
for more and better coverages in no 
uncertain terms, and we opine the com- 
panies have a mind to listen to his 
words ® Rural property owners surely 
can gather some comfort from Mr. 
W. H. Rodda's discussion of ''Fire De- 
partments in Unprotected Areas" ° 
And the announcement of a mild man- 
nered program for the convention of 
the Commissioners, will call for interest- 
ing speculations on what else may be 
brewing. 


NEXT MONTH 





HE feature of course will probably 

be the report of the proceedings at 
Biloxi. More than that we may give a 
modicum of attention to some odd 
snorts of propaganda that sound like 
hysteria from this distance. Educational 
articles too—and an expression of our 
best wishes for the coming Christmas 


Tide. 
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LUKE J. KAVANAUGH 


Insurance Commissioner 
State of Colorado 


OMMISSIONER KAVANAUGH came to his office as head of the Colorado 
Department a few months ago after serving his state for several years as 
Deputy Attorney-General. The Commissioner has had a wide experience, some 
of the most valuable of which was gained in settling claims for the federal gov- 
ernment during the World War. His legal training and judicial temperament 
furnish a background to make him an exceptionally useful official. The committee 
positions assigned to him in the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


include: fire and marine, laws and legislation, social security, and taxation. 
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EDITORIALLY 
WE SAY «««« 


Ik have wondered if the majority of insurance 

brokers in this country have not drifted into a 

position where a relatively small minority are 
allowed to speak for them and to define their purposes. 
This remark is inspired by looking over our clipping 
file and coming across occasional statements like the 
following, culled from the Insurance Advocate of Oc- 
tober 14, 1939. 

“Well, the answer is that Insurance Advocate is a partisan 
publication, printed in the interest of and to be the voice of 
reliable stock insurance and its allied affairs, particularly 
insurance brokers, because insurance brokers are, so to 
speak, the children of stock insurance and stock insurance 
is their meal ticket.” 

How can this statement represent with sincerity the 
average insurance broker's ideas when his code of ethics 
as compiled by his national association speaks in a very 
different tone; to wit: 

“Section 2 — Client. We will consider as strictly confi- 
dential the affairs of our client, subject only to the obligations 
due the insurance companies on matters pertaining to the 
risk; subordinate our own interest to those of our clients 
and serve them to the best of our ability regardless of the 
measure of profit to us.” 

“Section 8 — Civic and Trade Associations. We are pre- 
pared to cooperate with civic and trade associations in their 
effort to reach sound conclusions regarding matters pertain- 
ing to the insurance interest of the public at large.” 

“Section 10 Legislation. We will support legislation 
pending to safeguard the interest of the public at large and 
of trustworthy and competent insurance brokers, and which 
will further raise the standards of our profession. We will 
oppose legislation which we-believe to be ill-advised, un 
sound, or contrary to the best interests of the insuring public.” 

Before commenting on these admirable sentiments let 
us take a look at a few more clippings like this one from 
the Insurance Field of June 10, 1937, reporting a speech 
of Mr. E. W. Dart of Schiff, Terhune & Company, New 
York City : 

“Please bear in mind, however, that no matter how low 
you reduce the stock company cost, the mutuals and recipro- 
cals can still best you. That makes it rather discouraging 
and if you are unable to convince your prospect that every 
business is entitled to a profit, and even after using all of 
the arguments to make your prospective customer believe 
that his safety depends entirely on stock company insurance, 
you find it impossible to change his mind, then take up the 
question of, as his broker, supervising all of his mutual and 
reciprocal insurance and, for your service, you will charge a 
reasonable fee to be paid out of dividends.” 

In considering Mr. Dart’s attitude it is pertinent to 
inquire whether being a broker is, or is not, engaging 
in a profession. If a profession, is it for the aggrandize- 
ment of the broker or for service to the public? Answer- 
ing this a grand chorus of brokers of all types would 
echo “service to the public’. What then is a_ broker 
doing allowing a client under his direction to take out 
policies in companies which he thinks undesirable? 
Shouldn’t the broker stand his ground on what he states 
he believes is the right kind of coverage, or retire from 
the deal? Or, as the speaker in the quoted instance 
intimated, is the test that he finally gets his fee? And 
further, as stated, there is apparently no objection to 
taking payment from the saving his client has made by 
insisting on mutual insurance which the broker has 
labored so hard to prove is no good. In the light of all 
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the facts, has the broker been arguing sincerely for 
stock insurance or has he been arguing for his own 
commission ? 

There is a sort of a dilemma here, of course. As an 
abstract matter even the courts are not in unison as to 
whether the broker represents the insured or the com- 
pany. Some judges have said one, some the other, al- 
though most lean toward the insured as the proper 
recipient of the broker’s service. Some in the business 
have tried to solve the situation by being insurance brok- 
ers in the city and insurance agents in their suburban 
home towns. It is a ticklish question, perhaps, but it 
would seem that the brokers ought to face the dilemma, 
take it by the horns, and throw the critter to one side 
of the line or the other. 

Ideally a broker should do no soliciting for any specific 
company. But some of them do, and when they do, we 
are told many of them solicit nothing but stock insur- 
ance. Certainly, within the experience of any intelligent 
broker who knows his way around there must be some 
mutual companies that he knows are reliable. In fact, 
he must know that some of the stock companies in which 
he has been known to place his client’s policies are, by 
their methods, flirting with failure. He has seen some 
of the best rated of the stocks go down to bankruptcy 
or rehabilitation. In fact, one clipping we have from the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce of December 24, 1935, 
speaks very pointedly on this subject ; quoting Mr. Julian 
l.ucas, President of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Brokers : 

“The competent broker might have foreseen the collapse 
of the Union Indemnity Company, for example, as much as 
five years ahead of its actual occurrence, * * * other fail- 
ures which might not have been so easily foreseen, might, 
nevertheless, have been avoided by recognizing that some 
of the companies were engaging in practices which laid them 
open to great risk in time of business recession.” 

That, we should say, was an intelligent way to look 
at the matter. The same skill in judging companies 
should be exercised for the client, no matter whether 
stock or mutual companies are under consideration. 


S a matter of honest fact, any broker who is a stu- 
dent of the business knows there are scores of 
mutuals that measure up to every standard for high- 
grade service and security; and in the light of this 
knowledge he does his client a disfavor if he plugs the 
stock insurance merits exclusively. If it is fees he is 
after, and who can blame him, why not put the matter 
on a frank basis of a charge for professional study of 
mutuals that suit the client’s needs, instead of going to 
the questionable extreme of knocking mutual insurance 
generally, and then saying, “Well, I warned you. If 
you want it that way, you'll be sorry — if you insist, 
Pll furnish mutual coverage and take my fee out of 
the dividend saving- the mutuals are able to make.” 
And a point not to be overlooked is that the many 
mutuals pay commissions on business, and at least one 
deals only with brokers. This should not be the deter- 
mining factor of choice, but certainly there is no excuse 
for a broker to blind himself to this fact completely. We are 
arguing for reasonableness, not for any particular system. 
(Continued on next page) 


WHOM DO THE 
BROKERS REPRESENT? 
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The major consideration should in 
all cases be for the client. Any broker, 
pressed for a specific answer, will ad- 
mit that, and as we have earlier ob- 
served it is probable that most of 
them wish it were that way in their 
profession. But not all brokers’ asso- 
ciations are as frank as was Mr. 
lucas. Here and there groups of 
brokers’ organizations exhibit an un- 
professional bias which manifests it- 
self in efforts to hamper the opera- 
tion of stock company competition or 
to eliminate it entirely. Such activi- 
ties have been futile generally and 
are not feared as a final outcome, but 
they reveal something about a certain 
type of brokers. They are certainly 
not on any errand for the public when 
they engage in these activities, for the 
public interest is benefited by the mere 
fact that the mutuals are in competi- 
tion. In Massachusetts, for example, 
a few brokers abetted by a few agents, 
fathered a legislative drive to reduce 
the surpluses of mutual companies, 
not seeing the incongruity of telling 
their clients and the public that mu- 
tuals are not financially sound, on 
one hand, and contending that the 
mutuals have much financial 
strength on the other. A broker with 
the public’s benefit at heart would 
not act to reduce surpluses, but to 
keep them at the right point; error 
on the side of redundancy being pre- 
ferable to erring on the side of mak- 
ing them too low. 


too 


specially is this true since no one 
finds the mutual policyholders crying 
for any change in the mutual surplus 
setup. The insured who is protected 
by a mutual company is well pleased 
to have the strong financial position 
of his company preserved. But the 
broker of the biased attitude would 
like to have some argument to point 
out a stock advantage. Failing to find 
this, as mutuals are now constituted, 
he seeks to create some such advan- 
tage by law through the high-power 
pressure tactics of a minority group. 
The mutual protected businessman is 
well satisfied to leave his company 
decide on what is a safe margin, as 
mutuals have been deciding for a 
century and more with conspicuous 
success. Some brokers may think it is 
not as profitable to abide by the ethics 
of the game, but the majority must 
believe it is the honest thing to do - 
which is always more profitable in the 
long run when the public learns what 
has gone on. The energy used in the 
unsuccessful legislative drive against 
the mutuals in Massachusetts could 
have been better spent on broker 
education and better service to clients. 

Insurance advisers, whose compen 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


HEART TROUBLE IS ABOUT THIRTY 
PER CENT DEADLIER IN THE WINTER 
months than in summer, according to 
a report issued by the Northwestern 
National Life — The inventor of the 
modern submarine recently stated 
that undersea cargo ships are a dis- 
tinct future possibility in shipping — 
Worry leads to arthritis, reports a 
recent article in the American Medi- 
cal Association Journal — More than 
one-fifth of all motor trucks in use in 
the United States, nearly one million 
of them, are on farms — Government 
geologists state that there is not only 
gold in volcanoes, but there may also 
be silver, oil and even diamonds — 
\ British dentist, after actual count- 
ing, recently established that a normal 
snail has the surprising number of 
14,175 teeth — “Facts and l‘igures”’ 
reports that total tax on motorists 
last year amounted to $1,529,000,000, 
which represented one out of every 
eight tax dollars collected from all 
sources by federal, state and local 
governments, 


e * * 

Life Officers Investmemt 
Seminar 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY HAS BEEN 


SELECTED AS THE SCHOOL TO FOSTER 
the life officers investment seminar of 
the American Life Convention, it has 
been announced by Dr. Arthur M. 
Weimer, Dean of the Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Business, and Alex 
Cunningham, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee in charge of the Educational 
Program for the financial section of 
the Convention. The selection of 
Indiana University was made at the 
annual meeting of the Convention held 
in Chicago. 

President Herman B. Walls and Dr. 
H. B. Saugain, Director of the univer- 
sity’s Investment Research Bureau, is- 
sued the invitation to the Convention, 
following which conferences were held 
between Dr. Saugain and the Educa- 
tional Committee. 

Dean Weimer pointed out that the 
life officers investment seminar will 
serve as an institution for the ad- 


vanced study of investments and eco- 
nomic problems affecting investment 
policies. The seminar will be two 
weeks of intensive study each summer 
on the Indiana University campus, 
and between sessions the students will 
carry on a program of individual 
study. The first session of the sem- 
inar will be held July 7th-20th (1940). 
The student body will be composed of 
executive officers, principally those 
who are concerned primarily with in- 
vestments, of life insurance companies 
throughout the country. 


Insurance Division of 


A.M.A. to Meet 


THE INSURANCE DIVISION OF THE 
\MERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
tion will hold a one-day Conference 
on company insurance problems on 
Friday, December 8, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, it has been 
announced by Ralph H. Blanchard, 
of the School of Business of Colum- 
bia University, and Vice President 
in Charge of the Association’s Insur- 
ance Division. 

The meeting will consist of six 
round-table discussions — three run- 
ning concurrently in the morning and 
afternoon. There will be a luncheon 
presided over by Mr. Blanchard. 
Each round-table will be presided 
over by an insurance buyer, who will 
be assisted by a representative from 
the insurance industry—either a com- 
pany man, an agent, broker, or ad- 
juster. 

The sessions will be informal, and 
in this respect will be a departure 
from previous insurance sessions 
which the Association has sponsored. 
There will be no prepared papers, 
and all discussions will be impromptu. 

The program of topics and speak- 
ers is as follows: 

SESSION 1, — “Insurance Management 
for the Smaller Company” 

Chairman: W. F. Lund, Manager of In- 
surance, United States Rubber Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

Technical Adviser: Herbert L. Jamison, 
Herbert L. Jamison & Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

SESSION 2. — “Automobile Fleet Insur 
ance” 

Chairman: A. M. 


Schmidt, Manager, In- 











surance Department, Johns-Manville 
Corporation, New York, N. Y 

Technical Adviser: W. J. Constable, 
Secretary, Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 
alty Company, New York, N. Y. 

SESSION 3. — “All Risk Liability” 

Chairman: George Rogers, Insurance 
Manager, Robert Gair Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Technical Adviser: E. W. Sawyer, At- 
torney, National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, New York, 


aN. . 
SESSION 4. — “War Risk Coverages” 

Chairman: J. H. Thomas, Jr., Insurance 
Manager, General Foods Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 

Technical Advisers: Henry C. Kline, New 
York Underwriters Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

R. W. Cauchois, Partner, 

Higgins, New York, N. Y. 
SESSION 5. — “Establishing Insurable 

Values for Adjustment Purposes” 

Chairman: H. Nickell, Insurance 
Manager, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Technical Adviser: Prentiss B. Reed, In- 
dependent Adjuster, New York, N. Y. 

SESSION 6. — “Use and Occupancy 
Values” 

Chairman: A. Van Court Miller, Chief 
Accountant, New ‘es Herald Tri- 
bune, New Pork, N. 

Technical Advisers : Claude Db. Minor, 
Secretary, Special Service Department, 
eo Liverpool Groups, New York, 


Johnson & 


W. E —. Kimball & Price, New 
York, N. Y 


Ohio Ruling on Mergers 


ATTORNEY GENERAL THOMAS J. 
HERBERT OF OHIO, IN AN OPINION 
dated October 18, 1939, addressed to 
Superintendent of Insurance John A. 
Lloyd, held that a domestic stock cas- 
ualty insurance company may merge 
with a foreign stock casualty insur- 
ance company in the manner pro- 
vided by the General Corporation 
Act of Ohio, if the laws of the state 
of incorporation of such foreign com- 
pany permit such a merger. 

The Insurance Laws of Ohio do 
not make any provision authorizing 
consolidation or merger of insurance 
companies of this type, but the 
opinion cites the provisions of the 
General Corporation Act governing 
merger and holds that that law is ap- 
plicable to insurance companies where 
the special provisions governing such 
companies are inadequate. 

ee @ @ 


National Fire Waste Council 
Meeting 


MEASURES FOR PROVIDING BETTER 
FIRE PROTECTION FOR RURAL AREAS 
will be considered at a meeting of the 
Agricultural Committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council, to be held 
in Chicago on December 6. The Com- 
mittee is affiliated with the Chamber 


.tural Service Department, 
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of Commerce of the United States. 
Authorities in the fields of agricul- 
ture and farm fire protection will 
address the meeting on educational 
efforts looking to reduction in the 
number of fires on farms and on prac- 
tical methods of dealing with fire haz- 
ards. Speakers will include Paul O. 
Johnson of the Continental Fire In- 
surance Company, whose subject will 
be: “The Development of Rural Fire 
Protection”; Richard E. Vernor, 
manager, Fire Prevention Depart- 
ment Western Actuarial Bureau, will 
speak on “Practical Goals in [ire 
Prevention Work,’ and Wallace 
Rodgers, Public Relations Counsel, 
who will discuss the committee’s 
work. “What’s Ahead in Agricul- 
ture” is the title of an address by 
Delos L. James, manager, Agricul- 
Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
Committee reports will cover such 
phases of the committee’s work as the 
farm fire prevention inspection pro- 
gram, first aid protective appliances, 
publicity and fire prevention week. 


North Carolina to Revise 
Auto Classifications 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER DAN C. 
BONEY OF NORTH CAROLINA ON NO- 
vember 8 announced that after a sur- 
vey of the classification of private 
passenger automobiles under the new 
manual liability rates which took ef- 
fect on November 1, he has called a 
meeting of the Governing Committee 
of the North Carolina Automobile 
Rate Administrative Office to meet 
some time during November to revise 
the classifications previously ap- 
proved. 

A survey made by the local insur- 
ance agents and a classification of 
each agent’s automobile bodily injury 
and property damage business indi- 
cates that the estimated number of 
cars that would come under the three 
classifications does not fit in North 
Carolina. The Governing Committee 
of the Bureau using the experience 
in other states where the plan is oper- 
ated, estimated that 20% of the cars 
would go under the A-1 classification, 
which is the preferred risk ; 60% un- 
der A classification which is the non- 
business use car; and 20% under the 
|} classification which the business use 
car, the A-1 getting a substantial re- 
duction in premium, the class A, a 
slight reduction in premium and the 
class B an increase in premium. 

Assuming that 60% of the cars 
would have come within the A classi- 
fication there would have been a small 
decrease in premium over all, but it 
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developed from the survey made in 
this state that the A and B estimates 
are just the reverse, it appearing that 
approximately 60% of the cars will 
go into B classification under the rules 
contained in the manual 

The estimates furnished by the 
Governing Committee of the Bureau 
were based upon the experience in 
urban states with large cities where 
a private passenger car is seldom used 
for anything except pleasure, but that 
it is found not to be true in North 
Carolina as more than 60% of the 
private passenger car owners in the 
state use their cars to some extent in 
their business. For this reason it is 
found necessary to disapprove the 
new rates which took effect Novem- 
ber 1, and to revise the classifications 
in a manner that will bring about the 
small reduction in premium antici- 
pated rather than an increase that 
would result in the application of 
these new rates. 


Commissioner Boney therefore rec- 
ommended to all agents that they is- 
sue binders on their November and 
December expirations which means 
binding the policies but not actually 
issuing them until the rates have been 
revised. In this way the policyholder 
will be fully protected during that in- 
terval and when the new rates are 
published shortly after the first of 
December these rates will be retro- 
active to November 1 and all policy 
premiums adjusted accordingly. He 
has suggested that the agents use the 
rates in effect prior to November 1 
and adjust them when the rates are 
revised and published. 


Mutual Employes Win 4 of 
5 Institute Awards 


EMPLOYEES OF MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANIES WON FOUR OF THE FIVE 
prizes presented annually by the In- 
surance Institute of America to stu- 
dents who have excelled in the five 
types of courses which the Institute 
offers, it was announced at that or- 
ganization’s 3lst annual meeting re- 
cently. 

Last year’s officers—a slate headed 
by president Laurence E. Falls, vice- 
president of the American Insurance 
Company of Newark—were reelected. 

The victors in the 
tions were: 

Casualty—F. E. Laderer, Farm 
Bureau Mutual Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Fire—L. B. Merrifield, J. S. Kem- 
per and Company, Philadelphia. 

Life—John F. Winn, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York. 


prize competi- 
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R. E. 


Insurance 


Marine 
Mutual 
York. 

Surety—Alan E. Loles, General 
Reinsurance Corporation, New York. 

The excellent showing of mutual 
representatives in the competition is 
being hailed by ranking executives of 
the major mutual insurance carriers 
as an indication that the interest they 
have been attempting for some time 
to foster among their employes in 
voluntary technical insurance educa- 
tion is becoming annually more wide- 
spread. 





Kellogg, Atlantic 
Company, New 


New York Terms Cleaners’ 
Insurance Charge Illegal 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
LOUIS H. PINK HAS ANNOUNCED THAT 
the practice which is being followed 
by cleaners, dyers and laundrymen of 
making a “so-called insurance charge” 
to their customers is in violation of 
the insurance laws of the state and 
should be discontinued at once. Mr. 
Pink’s decision, which was occasioned 
by numerous complaints received by 
the Insurance Department, is set forth 
in the following opinion: 

“Numerous complaints have been re- 
ceived by the Insurance Department with 
respect to the ‘insurance charge’ made by 
cleaners, dyers and laundrymen. Generally 
speaking, the charge made by cleaners 
and dyers is two cents per garment or unit 
and that made by laundrymen five cents to 
ten cents per bundle. The Insurance De- 
partment has been asked to rule on the 
question whether those cleaners, dyers and 
laundrymen who follow this practice are 
not violating our insurance laws. 

“The problem was recognized to be one 
of considerable importance to a large por- 
tion of the public as well as to the indus- 
tries themselves and before making any 
decision every effort was made to obtain 
the views of the various interests. As a 
result of our study we have concluded 
that the practice which is being followed 
leads to a violation of our insurance laws 
and that the separate insurance charge 
should therefore be eliminated. 

“In 1937 the opinion of the Insurance 
Department was requested with respect to 
the practice among certain laundrymen, 
dyers and cleaners of obtaining insurance 
on the property of customers during the 
period that such property was in their 
custody and prorating the cost of such in- 
surance among their customers as an in- 
surance charge in addition to the regular 
charge for service. At that time the De- 
partment stated it would appear that this 
practice was not improper if the follow- 
ing conditions were observed: 

1. That the customer might elect not to 
have this insurance and might have the 
charge for it eliminated. 

That the laundrymen, dyers and clean- 
ers should not prorate to the customer 
more than the cost of this insurance, 
subject to a minumum charge of one 
cent. 

“Our study disclosed that said ruling 
was not being observed and also that the 


NW 
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premise upon which the ruling was made 
was not the basis of the charge t day. In 
stances were brought to our attention 
where the customer was not given the 
privilege of electing to have the insurance 
charge eliminated. Furthermore, we foun | 
that, to a large extent, the charge did n t 
represent the prorating among customers 
of an amount paid by the cleaner, dyer or 
laundryman for premiums on_ insurance 
which he had obtained. Some apparently 
carry no insurance at all, even though they 
are making the insurance charge to their 
customers. Others, although they do curr) 
insurance, carry an amount calling for a 
premium payment which is negligible in 
comparison with the sum received from the 
two, five or ten cent charge. For the mo.t 
part the moneys received are used not to 
pay insurance premiums but to pay claims 
and claim adjustment expenses. We have 
a situation, therefore, where the cleaner, 
dyer or laundryman makes a_ specific 
charge for insurance coverage which he 
may or may not be carrying; if he has 
such coverage the premium is small in 
comparison with the amount which he re 
ceives and the policy covers only part of 
the losses to be adjusted; he adjusts his 
own claims and pays those claims as well 
as the adjustment expenses out of the 
moneys received from the insurance charge. 


“While some claims are the result of 
lire, many arise in a variety of ways and 
are claims for which there may or may not 
be liability; but it is safe to say that most 
of them would be taken care of by the 
management in any event because of a de- 
sire to keep the good will of the customers. 
Consequently, to some extent, the manage 
ment by making an insurance charge in 
addition to its service charge is enabled 
to build up an additional fund which is 
available for its general expenses or for 
profit. It results in making the insurance 
charge a factor in the competition for 
business at a lower rate. 

“Our conclusion is that the practice 
which is being followed is in violation of 
the Insurance Law and the making of a 
specific insurance charge to the customer 
should therefore be discontinued. Unless 
the cleaners, dyers and laundrymen dis- 
continue this practice, it will be necessary 
for the Department to refer the matter to 
the office of the District Attorney of the 
county in which the law is violated.” 

i 


Need Not File List of 
Delinquent Agents 


THE OHIO DIVISION OF INSURANCE 
HAS ANNOUNCED THAT IT WILL NO 
longer be necessary for the fire and 
casualty insurance companies doing 
business in that state to file a list of 
delinquent agents at the end of each 
year. The making of such filing has 
been a requirement for several years 
past under a ruling issued September 
28, 1933. Several companies have in 
dicated to the Division that the re- 
quirement is a burden to them and 
the Division is, therefore, relieving 
them of the task. Instead of being a 


requirement, whether or not such fil- 
ing shall be made is optional with the 
company. 





CASUALTY 
NEWS... 


Tuberculosis and the 
O. D. Act 


TUBERCULOSIS MAY OR MAY NOT BE 
\N OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE WHEN IT 
comes to a person engaged in a dusty 
occupation, but the Supreme Court 
of Illinois has held that a finding of 
facts by the State Industial Commis- 
sion, administering the Occupational 
Disease Law, establishing that a 
metal chipper in a steel mill did not 
contract tuberculosis as a _ disease 
arising out of and in the course of 
his employment was not so manifestly 
against the weight of the evidence 
presented at the hearing as properly 
to be reversed on judicial review. 
Rodriguez vs. Industrial Commission 


(1939) 21 N.E. (2d) 741. 


At the hearing of the original claim 
filed with the Industrial Commission, 
the claimant received from the arbi- 
trator a substantial award and a life 
pension on a finding of total and per- 
manent disability resulting from 
claimant’s long exposure to dust in 
his work for the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Company. The full Commis- 
sion, on the strength of the evidence 
presented at the hearing, found no 
occupational causation and set aside 
the award. On appeal the Circuit 
Court then set aside the order of the 
full commission and affirmed the de- 
cision and award of the arbitrator 
who conducted the original hearing ; 
the theory of this reversal was that 
the arbitrator hearing the evidence 
originally was better able to evaluate 
it and reach a decision thereon than 
could the full commission on the basis 
of the record, and, therefore, that the 
decision of the arbitrator as to facts 
was binding upon the full commission. 


The Supreme Court opinion de- 
clares that the findings and opinion of 
the arbitrator at an original hearing 
are merely advisory to the full com- 
mission, and not binding on it ; the full 
commission exercises complete orig- 
inal jurisdiction. The employer’s evi- 
dence as to the working conditions of 
the claimant and its expert medical 
testimony to the effect that pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis is caused by parasitic 
tubercular bacilli lodged in the vari- 
ous tissues, that the disease can at- 
tack anyone and that the conditions 
in which the claimant worked would 











in no way contribute or lead to a 
physical condition like that of claim- 
ant were held adequate to sustain the 
finding of the full commission, exer- 
cising an unfettered original jurisdic- 
tion, that claimant had no compen- 


sable occupational disease in this 
instance. 
e @ ® 
Traffic Deaths Down 
Two Per Cent 
AT THE END OF THE FIRST NINE 


MONTHS OF 1939 THE NATION’S TRAF- 
fic death toll was 2% below that of 
the corresponding period last year. 
But the record during those months, 
states a recent release of the National 
Safety Council, was so spotty that the 
slight improvement easily could be 
wiped out in the final three months 
of the year. 

These final months bring the added 
traffic hazards of wet leaves on the 
pavement, more hours of darkness 
and fog, rain, sleet, snow and ice. 
Drivers and pedestrians, therefore, 
are urged to use extra care so that 
the 18% cut made in the 1938 traffic 
toll from the year before may be 
maintained or increased this year. 

At the end of September 22,240 
persons had been killed this year on 
the streets and highways of the United 
States. This was 570 fewer than in 
the first nine months of 1938. 

The 1939 improvement is due al- 
most entirely to a decrease in pedes- 
trian accidents. There has been an 
8% drop in pedestrian fatalities, but 
no change in other types of fatal ac- 
cidents. 

The September decrease in deaths 
amounted to only 1%, compared with 
a 6% drop in August. Furthermore, 
the September death toll of 3,040 
was 13% greater than the August 
toll, whereas in the three preceding 
years there has been no change in 
deaths between August and Sep- 
tember. 


David F. Butler Dies 


DAVID F. BUTLER, WELL-KNOWN TO 
MANY INSURANCE MEN, AND DIREC- 
tor of Education of the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company, died sud- 
denly in Chicago, on Monday, Nov- 
ember 6. He was 52 years old. 

Mr. Butler was born in 1887 in 
Berwick, Maine. Receiving his pri- 
mary education in the Berwick pub- 
lic schools and at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, he was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1909. From 
1909 to October, 1912, he was em- 
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ployed by the Eliot National Bank 
in Boston. The following four months 
he spent with the Beacon Trust Com- 
pany and in 1913 entered the mutual 
insurance business. 

He started his career with the 
I.umbermens in Boston in 1931 and 
was transferred to Philadelphia as 
sales supervisor in December of that 
year. In 1937, he assumed the same 
position in the upper New York State 
territory, with headquarters in Syra- 
cuse. In 1938, he came to the home 
office of the company, in Chicago, as 
Director of Education. 

He developed the training program 
now available to employes of the 
Kemper companies, and directed the 
agents’ training courses which Lum- 
bermens has sponsored. An example 
of the success of his teaching is found 
in the fact that of the sixteen students 
from Illinois who in August com- 
pleted the work offered in the casu- 
alty branch of the Insurance Institute 
of America, seven were from David 
Butler’s classes. 

Mr. Butler is survived by his wife. 
Services were held for him at St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church Chapel in 
Evanston, on November 8. The fu- 
neral and interment was at Braintree, 
Massachusetts, on November 10. 

ee @ ® 


Progress in Automobile 
Industry 


THOUGH MORE PRONOUNCED PROG- 
HAS BEEN MADE IN RECENT 
years than ever before, not a single 
year in the last forty has failed to see 
some step toward improving the mo 
tor car, states a recent issue of “Au- 
tomobile Facts” published by the Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Association. 

In listing some of the outstanding 
motor improvements in the past forty 
years, it is impossible to choose any 
one innovation as “the outstand’ng”’ 
in each year. Listed below are a few, 
which in the estimation of the Asso- 
ciation, indicate some of the mile- 
stones in the forward march of Amer 
ican automobile manufacturing. 

1900—“Mass production” of motor cars 
first employed. Sales of all manufacturers 
totaled 4,192 for the year. 

1901—First American speedometer made. 

1902—Alloy steel used in making auto 
mobiles. 

1903—First car to cross continent took 
61 days to do it. 

1904—Head lamps included as standard 
equipment. 

1905—Tire chains introduced. 

1906—Front bumpers and electric horns 
pioneered, 

1907—Price of cars averaged $2,131. 

1908—Lefthand drive popular. 

1909—Firsi closed bodies built. 

1910—Bodies begin first trend 
“streamlining.” 


RESS 


toward 
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1911—Electric starting, lighting and igni- 
tion, first combined in a single system with 
storage batteries. 

1912—Windshield made as 
body by one company. 


part of the 


1913—-One company attained a _ record 
production of 1,000 cars a day. 
1914—Motor workers minimum daily 


wage raised to $5.00. 
1915—Top and windshield became stand- 
ard equipment. 
1916—Steel frame body introduced. 
1917—Disc wheels appear. 


1918—Tire sizes standardized. 

1919—High pressure chassis lubrication 
adopted. 

1920—Windshield wiper universal. 


1921—Hydraulic brakes on some cars. 

1922—RBalloon tires appear. 

1923—First closed cars made to sell for 
less than $1,000. 

1924—Bumpers became standard equip- 
ment. 

1925—Four wheel hydraulic brakes and 
all steel bodies used. 

1926-—-Rubber engine mountings, rubber 
spring shackles, saddle spring type seat 
cushions, and adjustable front seats in 
troduced. 

1927—-Gearshift standard on all cars. 

1928—Safety glass introduced as stand- 
ard equipment. 


1929—-Automobile radio introduced. 

1931—Vacuum spark control used. 

1932—-Drop center rims replace “detach 
able.” 

1933—First steel top used on some cars. 
3uilt in trunks appear. 

1934—Synchronized front and rear 
springs introduced. 

1935—Bodies all of steel — universal. 


Steering post gearshift on one make. 
1936—House trailer sought spotlight. 
1937—Built in windshield defroster ducts, 

floors lower, doors taller, batteries placed 

under hood. 

1938--Improved windshield vision, cat- 
walk grilles, independently sprung front 
wheels, airfoam seat cushions attract in- 
terest. 

1939 
popular. 

1940—Sealed beam headlights universally 
approved. 


Steering column gearshift becomes 


Send Talon Bleue for 
Other Accident Factors 


\N IMPORTANT REPORT PRESENTED 
TO THE NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 
in Atlantic City last month was that 
of the committee on speed regulation. 
In the report on speed regulation 
given by committee chairman, D. 
Grant Mickle, director of the Traffic 
and Safety Engineering Division of 
the Michigan Highway Department, 
speed was by no means exonerated of 
its share of guilt. But the committee 
did find the blame was often laid at 
speed’s door alone, when the drink- 
ing driver, the traffic weaver, the stop 
sign and red light crasher, the left 
turner and the careless pedestrians 
are his partners in crime. The report 
of the committee is fully presented in 
the November issue of Public Safety 
as follows: 
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But even when speed comes to grief 
through the sins of others, the committee 
believes he is partly at fault. The fast 
driver doesn’t have his car under control. 
He doesn’t have time to avoid the mis- 
takes of other drivers that he could avoid 
at slower speed. 

He also hits harder. Speed makes a bad 
wreck out of what might have been a less 
serious one. Fatalities increase rapidly as 
speed goes up. The committee pointed out 
that in speeds between 40 and 49 miles an 
hour, one injury in 30 is fatal. But at 50 
miles an hour and faster, one in 13 is fatal. 

In its aggressive study of the speed 
problem, the committee marshalled these 
facts: 

1. Speed plays a small part in rural 
pedestrian accidents — less than 10%. 

2. Speed is found more often in acci- 
dents involving only one automobile, en- 
tering into between one-third and one- 
half of this type. 

3. Where two cars crash between in- 
tersections speed contributes to at least a 
fourth of them. 

4. Responsibility for intersection mis- 

haps between two vehicles is shared by 
speeding and nonspeeding drivers. Left 
turn and right-of-way violators often bring 
the speeder to grief. 
5. Liquor often goes hand in hand with 
speed. At night as many as 40% of speed- 
ing drivers are reported as “Had been 
drinking”. 

The remedy? Two points were stressed 
by the committee. 

First, speed zoning is recommended in 
the city and country, backed by reason- 
able enforcement. Second, and even more 
important, is the need for intensive educa- 
tion of the motoring public on the subject 
of speed. The committee recommended : 

Motorists should not drive at speed 
much higher than the average speed of 
other vehicles on a section of highway, 
particularly near intersections or other 
points of conflict. Many rural accidents 
are caused by drivers traveling at speeds 
much higher than other motorists expect. 

Highway and weather conditions, me- 
-hanical condition of the car and his own 
physical condition should be taken into 
consideration by a motorist in determining 
a safe speed. He also must be alert to 
the possible actions of other drivers. 

In cities the intersection is a major non- 
pedestrian hazard. While such collisions 
are not always the sole fault of speed, 
the driver should use caution to compen- 
sate for lack of visibility. 

The committee found that there is a 
lack of uniformity in the speed regulation 
programs of various cities. A standardized 
program should be adopted and motorists 
should be informed of the meanings of 
speed limits in the locality. 

Speed control should be only part of a 
halanced safety program, the committee 
points out. Supervision of walking habits 
and other driving practices should receive 
equal attention. 

Enforcement of speed regulations should 
take into consideration physical, traffic 
and weather conditions. Recognition of the 
proper balance between arrest for speeding 
and for other traffic violations is necessary. 

Publicity and education campaigns 
should familiarize drivers with the rela- 
tionship between speed, energy and stop- 
ping distances. Motorists should know 
the effect of speed on tire wear and gaso- 
line consumption and realize the negligible 
saving in time gained by driving at speeds 
greater than reasonable limits. 
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Alfred H. Nash Dies 


\LFRED H. NASH, PRESIDENT OF 
THE ABINGTON MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ance Company, died on November 26. 
He was a pioneer of mutual insurance 
in New England and prominent in na- 
tional mutual circles, having been on 
the Federation Board in 1929-30-31 
and for years served as National 
Councillor for mutual insurance on 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. A more detailed ac- 
count of his life will appear in our 
December issue. 
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Perryman Again Heads 
Casualty Actuarial Society 


THE PRESENTATION OF TECHNICAL 
PAPERS ON ACTUARIAL SUBJECTS, THE 
reelection of officers, and the admis- 
sion of a number of fellows and asso- 
ciates to the organization were the 
major items of the program of the 
twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, which 
was held on November 16-17 at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York. 

The presidential address, by Fran- 
cis S. Perryman, secretary of the 
Royal Indemnity Company, had as its 
subject “The First Twenty-live 
Years.” Other addresses were : “Con- 
tingency Loading— New York’s 
Workmen’s Compensation Ins ur- 
ance,” by James M. Cahill, actuary 
of the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board ; “Policy Year Modification of 
Losses,’ by Russell P. Goddard, 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Boston; “The Practice of 
Workmen’s Compensation Rate Mak- 
ing as Illustrated by the 1939 Revi- 
sion of New York Rate,” by Charles 
M. Graham, assistant dctuary of the 
New York State Insurance Fund; 
‘Merit Rating—the Proposed Multi- 
Split Experience Rating Plan and the 
Present Experience Rating Plan,” by 
J. J. Smick, National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, New York: 
and “State Monopoly of Compensa- 
tion Insurance, Laboratory Test of 
Government in Business — Part II, 
Analysis of Recent Actuarial Audit of 
the Ohio State Insurance Fund,” by 
W. W. Greene, vice president of Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Corporation. 

Officers reelected for the coming 
year were: president Francis S. 
Perryman, secretary Royal Indemnity 
Company, New York; vice-presi- 
dents, William J. Constable, secretary 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, New York, and Harmon T. 
Barber, assistant actuary, casualty 
actuarial department, Travelers In- 





surance Company, Hartford; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Richard Fondiller, 
consulting actuary, New York; li- 
brarian, Thomas QO. Carlson assist- 
ant actuary National Bureau of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters, New 
York; and editor, Clarence W. 
Hobbs, special representative Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, New York. 


Elected to three-year terms as mem- 
bers of the council were Harold J. 
Ginsburgh, assistant vice-president, 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Boston; Albert Z. Skeld- 
ing, actuary, National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, New York; 
and Nels M. Valerius, accident and 
liability department, Aetna Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford. 


Two associates were announced as 
having passed all examinations, and 
having been admitted as fellows of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society. They 
are Harold M. Jones, of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, Boston, 
and Rainard B. Robbins, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annuity Association, 
New York. 

Seven candidates were announced 
as having passed the examinations 
necessary for their enrollment as as- 
sociates. They are: Arthur L. Bailey, 
statistician, American Mutual Alli- 
ance, New York; Olaf E. Hagen, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York; Samuel N. Ain, 
consulting actuary for pension funds, 
New York; Frederic Knowles, Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, 
L.td., Montreal; Seymour FE. Smith, 
casualty actuarial department, Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, Hartford ; 
Hugh E. Stelson, professor of mathe- 
matics, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio; and J. Clarke Wittlake, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Company, 
Kansas. City. 


Employers Mutual Reports 
on no Accident Contest 


THE EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WAUSAU, 
Wisconsin, reports that its 1938-1939 
No Accident contest which was part 
of its safety engineering service to 
workmen’s compensation policyhold- 
ers, included 2,700 employers and in- 
volved 160,000 persons altogether. 


Accident frequencies for each policy- 
holder were calculated on the basis 
of man hours worked and accidents 
reported to the insurance company. 
I*ngraved plaques are being presented 
to firms establishing low accident fre- 
quencies in their respective groups. 




















Model Fireworks Law Aids 


Pennsylvania 
THE RESULTS OF THE FIRST YEAR 
OF OPERATION OF THE FIREWORKS 


Law in Pennsylvania, adopted in 
1939, indicates the important part 
played by regulation in the preven- 
tion of unnecessary injuries and 
deaths each year. 

A recent report prepared by the 
Philadelphia Committee for Preven- 
tion of Blindness, Inc., reveals that in 
1938, the year previous to the enact- 
ment of the Model Law, there were 
1,702 total accidents from fireworks 
in the state, whereas in 1939 when 
regulation of this traffic was in force 


only 40 accidents were reported. 
Likewise, deaths from this cause 
dropped from 16 to O and eyes 


blinded from 43 to 0 after enactment 
of the law. The Pennsylvania Model 
Fireworks Law which prohibits the 
sale and use of fireworks except for 
authorized, properly supervised, pub- 
lic displays is based upon the N.F. 
P.A. Model Law. 


Receive 1939 Crop Insurance 
Payments 


ONE OUT OF FOUR FARMERS WHO 
INSURED THEIR 1939 WHEAT PRODUC- 
tion under the Federal “all risk” crop 
insurance program has received an 
indemnity to make up for unavoid- 
able crop loss. This was the report 
only recently released by the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation, which 
announced that settlements for crop 
damage in 1939 are nearly finished, 
with indemnities representing 7,687,- 
656 bushels of wheat paid to 42,420 
growers out of the 165,551 who com- 
pleted crop insurance policies. In 
addition, claims for indemnities in- 
volving 1,774,074 bushels are in the 
process of payment. 

According to Leroy K. Smith, 
manager of the corporation, the vol- 
ume of losses experienced reflects 
low crop yields in many states as 
compared to the average for the 1926- 
35 base period of the program, on 
which insurable yields and premium 
rates were determined. 

In 1939 


force on 


was in 


7,600,000 


crop insurance 
approximately 
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acres in 31 states, the corporation 
manager reported. The 1939 wheat 
yield in these states as a whole was 
10% below the average yield of the 
insurance base period, 1926-35. Set- 
tlement for some crop losses has been 
made in each of the 31 states. In 16 
states premiums paid by growers 
have exceeded the amount of wheat 
required to pay losses, and in 15 of 
the states, indemnities paid growers 
have exceeded the premium pay- 
ments. 

losses were particularly extensive 
and severe, Mr. Smith said, in five 
of the states where the largest acre- 
age was insured—Nebraska, Kansas, 
(klahoma, Texas and South Dakota. 
In this group of states the corporation 
estimates that the 1939 yield was 
13.5% below the average for the 
insurance base period, largely as the 
result of drought. These states in- 
cluded 37% of the national insured 
acreage, and the 24,899 claims orig- 
inating from growers in this area 
have resulted in 59% of the total 
number of indemnities and 73% of 
the total bushels of indemnities paid. 
Nearly half of the insured growers in 
these five states suffered losses which 
entitled them to receive indemnities. 

The corporation manager also 
stated that settlement of 1939 losses 
had given the corporation its first 
opportunity to test the accuracy of 
the acturial’ material used in the pro- 
gram under actual operation condi- 
tions. He said, “This was the first 
time that such information had been 
developed and used on a _ national 
scale. The rates and methods of ap- 
plying them were experimental, of 
course. It will require several years 
of operation to perfect the rates, but 
our study of the results in 1939 has 
pointed the way to several improve- 
ments which have been introduced 
into the program for the 1940 crop.” 


Sprinkler Special Rate Clause 
Not Coverage Limitation 


IN THE CASE OF SANDBERG ET AL., V. 
DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSUR- 
ance Company, et al., dated May 18, 
1939, the California District Court of 
Appeal, 2d App. Dist., Div. 2, had 
before it the question whether the fol- 
lowing clause in an insurance policy 
precluded recovery for loss sustained 
in an unsprinklered portion of prop- 
erty at a certain location. The clause 
read : 

“This policy being written at a reduced 
rate based on the protection of the prem- 
ises by an automatic sprinkler system, it is 
a condition of this policy that, so far as the 
sprinkler system and the water supply 
therefor are under the control of the in- 
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sured, due diligence shall be used by the 
insured to maintain them in complete work- 
ing order, and that no change shall be 
made in the said system or in the water 
supply therefor without the consent in 
writing of this company.” 

The court affirmed the decision of 
the trial court in favor of the plaintiff, 
concluding its opinion as follows: 

“Applying the foregoing rules to the 
facts in the instant case, the policy on its 
face insured against the loss by fire of 
property stored in the building situated at 
No. 6000 Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles. Con- 
struing this language in one of the senses 
of which it is susceptible, it covered prop- 
erty located in any building at No. 6000 
Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles, which was 
where the property for the loss of which 
recovery is sought was located when de- 
stroyed by fire. It is immaterial whether 
the building in which the property was 
located was equipped with an automatic 
sprinkler system or not, in view of the fact 
that two buildings located on said property 
were so equipped at the time the insurance 
was issued and the sprinkler systems had 
been maintained in the same condition 
from the time of the issuance of the policy 
to the date of the fire. Therefore, the 
trial court properly renders judgment in 
favor of plaintiffs. 

“For the foregoing reasons the judg- 
ment is affirmed.” 


Insurer Enjoins Demolition of 


Building Under Fire 


Ordinance 


HOLDING THAT FINDINGS OF AN AD- 
MINISTRATIVE BODY ON AN EX PARTE 
hearing are not entitled to the credence 
of conclusive, but only of prima facie 
correctness as facts and judicial con- 
sideration, the U.S.C.C.A., 7th Cir- 
cuit, recently affirmed the decree of the 
District Court of the United States, 
Eastern District of Wisconsin, in the 
case of New Hampshire Fire Insur- 
ance Company v. Murray et al. 

Plaintiff was the company, which 
had written two fire policies in the 
sum of $5,000 on a three story frame 
building used for residential and com- 
mercial purposes within the fire limits 
of the City of Marinette, Wisconsin ; 
the total fire insurance coverage on the 
building was $14,000. A fire occurred 
in the property, doing considerable 
damage. 

More than a month after the loss, 
the plaintiff insurance company learn- 
ed through publication of the council 
resolution that an appraisal commit- 
tee had been duly appointed and had 
reported that “the building was dam- 
aged to the extent of 80% of its value 
and should under no circumstances be 
rebuilt, as it presents an absolute haz- 
ard and menace to the adjoining prop- 
erty and to the city,” that the council 
had adopted the report, and used it 
as the basis of their order to abate 
demolition. The insurance company 
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brought a bill in equity in the Federal 
District Court to enjoin the enforce- 
ment of the demolition order on the 
ground of arbitrary, unreasonable and 
confiscatory action by the council. The 
injunction was granted. 

The principal issue raised by the ap- 
peal (per curiam: “what in our 
minds is the most interesting phase of 
the case”) led the court to a consid- 
eration of the question—W hat is the 
judicial status of findings of an admin- 
istrative body ? 

\ review of the statutory authority 
behind the Marinette ordinance indi- 
cated that an administrative hearing 
on all the evidence, not just an ex 
parte hearing — was contemplated by 
the legislature in cases of this kind, 
and, in addition, a formal record 
thereof to be available for judicial re- 
view purposes. In the case before it, 
the court found only an ex parte de- 
termination and no record. However, 
hecause ex parte administrative hear- 
ings do represent an intelligent ap- 
proach to the ascertainment of certain 
facts sought to be ascertained, and be- 
cause they are not unconstitutional as 
violative of due process, the court 
holds that the findings thereof are en 
titled to considerable weight in sub 
sequent judicial proceedings, but not 
to the conclusiveness argued for by 
the defendants here. 


“101 Unusual Classes of 
Risks’ 


\ NONTECHNICAI 
GUIDE FOR FIRE \GENTS, 
fieldmen, inspectors, underwriters and 
examiners, written by M. FE. Bulske, 
Chief Inspector of the National In 


MANUAL 
INSURANCE 


\ND 


spection Company, has been pub 
lished by the Rough Notes Com 
pany, Inc., Indianapolis. 

The book treats fire risks which 


hy reason of peculiar character, un 
usual processes, high hazard or lack 
of volume, do not generally appear 
on “line sheets”. These are usually 
the very risks which present prob 
lems to company executives, examin 
ers, fieldmen, inspectors, raters and 
agents and concerning which they 
know the least. They are also the 
risks on which authoritative informa 
tion is scarce. 

The author further analyzes the 
predominant hazards of a risk and 
tells how they are best safeguarded. 
He submits the average underwriting 
experience and expresses an opinion 
concerning quality and acceptability. 
In classes creating a problem of un 
acceptability, he outlines what ac 
tion ought to be taken to make them 
acceptable, a feature of particular 
value to underwriters and agents. 
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October Fire Losses Lower 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING OCTOBER TOTALLED $24,300,- 
500 according to preliminary esti- 
mates of the National Board of lire 
Underwriters. This is 6.4% more 
than the total reported for the pre- 
ceding month but 2.0% less than that 
for October, 1938. Losses for the first 
ten months of 1939 show an increase 
of $17,658,219 or 7.4% over the cor- 
responding period for 1938. 

l.osses for each month of 1937 and 
1938 and the first ten months of 1939 
are shown in the following table : 


1937 1938 1939 
Jan. $25,069,895 $27,676,337 $27,615,316 
Feb. 28,654,962 26,472,626 29,303,520 
Mar. 29,319,029 29,050,968 30,682,168 


Apr 26,663,854 25,616,112 27,061,522 


May 21,437,739 22,917,577 27,031,700 
June 19,524,765 19,473,617 24,190,700 
July 19,812,485 20,434,688 22,468,304 
\ug. 19,767,314 20,821,184 22,800,500 
Sept. 19,349,756 23,372,528 22,837,250 
Oct 21,097,670 24,797,624 24,300,500 
Nov. 23,849,673 28,658,695 ......... 
Dec SUITES SZ7SCOM occ cuiccs 
Total 

12 Mos. 





$284,720,094 $302,050,000 $258,291,480 


Municipal Insurance Costs 
Questioned by Association 


RENEWED INTEREST IN THE STUDY 
BY MUNICIPALITIES OF THE POSSIBIL- 
ities of lowering the costs of insur- 
ance on public property is expected 
as a result of the recent 16th annual 
conference of the American Municipal 


\ssociation held in Chicago. Atten- 
tion was called there to some _ re- 
search that has been done on_ the 


problem, from which the Association 
has drawn the conclusion that the 
comparatively low loss’ ratios on mu- 
nicipally-owned properties do not 
seem to justify the rates now being 
charged by the insurance carriers. 
The conference adopted the follow- 
ing resolution relating to insurance : 


“Whereas a factual study issued 
through the office of the American 
\lunicipal Association has brought to 
light important information relative 
to the cost of fire insurance on mu- 
nicipal buildings in the various states, 
therefore be it resolved that we rec- 
ommend that the constituent state 
leagues study these facts as they per 
tain to their respective states, and 
that where injustices are apparent 
these facts be brought to the attention 
of the proper rating organization and 
state insurance officials, to the end 


that premiums for fire insurance on 
Municipal property may be established 





on a more equitable basis, taking into 
account a reasonable ratio between 
actual fire losses as established by the 
record and insurance rates.” 

Richard Graves of Berkeley, Cal., 
executive secretary of the League of 
California Cities, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association for the com- 
ing year. He succeeds Clarence C. 
Ludwig, Minneapolis, executive sec- 
retary of the League of Minnesota 
\unicipalities. 

ee ee ® 


Tripp Reelected President 
of Illinois Mutuals 


THREE OF THE FOUR RANKING 
OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
Association of Mutual Insurance 


Companies were reelected at the con- 
clusion of the organization’s highly 
successful annual convention held 
November 7-8 at the Jefferson Hotel, 
Peoria. 

Donald A. Tripp, Belvidere, was 
again chosen president, H. F. Hofer- 
kamp, Mattoon, was renamed vice- 
president, and James T. Wise, Sa- 
dorus, was reelected treasurer. H. I. 
Hostetter, Mt. Carroll, succeeded 
Charles Holz, Onarga, in the post of 
secretary. 

The two-day session was devoted 
largely to discussion of current insur- 
ance problems in such fields as rein- 
surance, legislation, automobile insur- 
ance trends, and reports on matters 
considered at the recent Chicago con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies. 


Smrha Says a Guarantee 
is Insurance 


INSURANCE DIRECTOR SMRHA\ OF 
NEBRASKA HAS ISSUED A RULING 
that although dealers in merchandise 
may guarantee the quality and serv- 
ice of the commodities they sell and 
agree to make replacements under 
certain conditions they cannot go far- 
ther and guarantee to indemnify the 
buyer against loss developing from the 
use of the purchased goods. The in- 
cident arose over a plan to guarantee 
that if a tire blows out and the driver- 
owner is injured the dealer will pay 
up to $5,000 if death results or in- 
demnify him for loss of time and pay 
property damage up to $1,000. D1- 
rector Smrha says in his ruling that 
such a guarantee can be issued only 
by a licensed casualty company and 
that what is in substance insurance 
as defined by law cannot be changed 
in character by calling it something 
else. 
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Revealing How a Modern Fire Department Is Equipped to Subdue a Big Fire. 


Revision of the Standard Fire Insurance Policy 


HE Federation of Mutual Fire 

Insurance Companies has for 

some years taken a construc- 
tive position with respect to the revi- 
sion of the standard fire insurance 
policy and the effort to accomplish a 
proper re-writing of this policy has 
been one of the principal planks in 
our platform during recent years. 
Mutual companies have felt that the 
public was entitled to a broader form 
of coverage and a more flexible and 
comprehensive contract and they have 
felt that a sweeping revision of the 
contract would accomplish these re- 
sults : 

(1) It would enable the companies 
to serve their policyholders in a better 
and more satisfactory way. 

(2) The contract could be im- 
proved from the company standpoint 
with no disadvantage to the insured. 

(3) A general revision would have 
so many advantages and so much at- 
tractiveness to the public that its 
adoption would be widespread, there 
by offering the greatest possible op 
portunity to achieve uniformity 
throughout the states. 


An Address 
By CHASE M. SMITH 


SECRETARY AND COUNSEL, 
NATIONAL RETAILERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO, 


Before the Meeting of the Federation Underwriters 
Conference, Cleveland, Ohio, November 16, 1939 


During the last three years the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has been considering 
this subject and as an association 
their action has been finally deter- 
mined in the approval of a group of 
amendments to the present new New 
York Standard Fire Insurance Pol- 
icy. It is my purpose here to ex- 
plain the revisions that have been 
recommended. Before taking up this 
explanation I shall outline the his- 
tory of the revision, which is brief: 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, at a meeting in 
St. Paul in June, 1936, adopted a 
vote providing for the appointment 
of a special committee of Commis- 
sioners to study the fire insurance 
policy and to report its recommenda- 
tions at the next meeting. The com- 
mittee was appointed and began work. 
In the early stages there was very 


little support for the idea of revision. 
However, the progress of the com- 
mittee was reported at each meeting 
of the Commissioners’ Association. 
The Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies appointed a spe- 
cial Committee to consider the matter, 
the members of which were Messrs. 
J. J. Fitzgerald, Burton S. Flagg, 
Charles H. Keating, L. A. Mingen- 
bach and myself. This committee 
made a report to our annual meeting 
in October, 1937, which urged a com- 
plete rewriting of the policy and pre- 
sented many detailed recommenda- 
tions for changes. The Federation of- 
fice transmitted the report of this 
committee to Chairman Pink of the 
Commissioners’ group. In the state- 
ment of the mutual position presented 
to the Commissioners’ committee our 
whole position throughout the work 
was epitmized in these words: 


ur 


The members of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies be- 
lieve that the fire insurance policy needs 
revision to provide a maximum protec- 
tion and fit to the maximum degree the 
needs of business and property of this 
day and that the legislation covering the 
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policy should permit sufficient flexibility 
so that the contract may easily be adapt- 
able to the changing needs of the fu- 
ture. We believe the steps now to be 
taken should give great weight to their 
effect toward achieving the greatest pos- 
sible uniformity between states. We be- 
lieve that our failure to sponsor and to 
support any sound and reasonable ef- 
fort to improve the policy would be to 
shirk a responsibility that is an intan- 
gible but nevertheless definite part of 
the obligation the mutual companies owe 
to their policyholders. We believe that 
our companies have grown in size and 
in usefulness because we have repre- 
sented a policyholder interest and point 
of view and that our position in this 
matter should be controlled entirely by 
considerations of policyholder and not 
insurance company welfare.” 

In connection with our presenta- 
tion, we had suggested that the In- 
surance Commissioners’ committee 
should call in representatives of both 
stock and mutual fire insurance com- 
panies to work with them with a 
view of getting the best possible re- 
sults. Superintendent Pink accepted 
this suggestion and he appointed as 
associate members of the special com- 
mittee Messrs. Barbour and Fall to 
represent the stock fire companies and 
Mr. Fitzgerald and myself to repre- 
sent the mutual fire companies. That 
special committee had several ses- 
sions. 

The mutual idea for a comprehen- 
sive revision was strongly opposed by 
many and had little support outside 
our own ranks. Suffice it to say that 
the special committee did not accept 
it. They proceeded along the lines 
that the revision should consist only 
of some modifications of the existing 
form. 

The final action of the special com- 
mittee of the Insurance Commission- 
ers was reported to and accepted by 
the Insurance Commissioners at its 
June, 1939, meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. The vote of the Commissioners 
was not unanimous and since the 
function of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners is merely 
advisory, it still remains to be seen 
whether or not the Commissioners in- 
dividually will support the program 
of revision in their respective states 
and it still remains to be seen whether 
or not these revisions will be sup- 
ported or opposed by the fire insur- 
ance business in the various states. 

The report of the special commit- 
tee, accepted by the Commissioners, 
was that legislation should be adopted 
in the respective states so that the 
Standard Tire Policy should be a pol- 
icy embodying the present New York 
Standard with these changes: 

ee @ ® 
Insuring Clause 
Bee present policy provides that 


it insures against “direct loss 
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and damage by fire”. That feature of 
the policy has been extended by re- 
writing in the following manner, in 
which all new words are indicated by 
italics : 

“against all DIRECT LOSS AND 
DAMAGE BY FIRE, LIGHTNING 
AND EXPLOSION (excluding explosion 
originating within steam boilers, pipes, 
flywheels, engines and rotating machinery 
connected therewith and operated thereby, 
caused by internal pressure or centrifugal 
force, unless fire ensue, and in that event, 
for loss or damage by fire only), and by 
SMUDGE and SMOKE due to a sudden, 
unusual and faulty operation of any sta- 
tionary heating furnace, pertaining to the 
service of the building, but not from 
stoves, fireplaces or industrial apparatus; 
and by removal from premises endangered 
by fire, except as herein provided, to an 
amount not exceeding $................. y 

This is an extension of coverage of 
considerable proportions. The light- 
ning coverage is nothing new because 
it has been universal practice to add 
it by endorsement or by a special im- 
print on the policy. However, its in- 
clusion in the insuring clause will 
save this special treatment and sim- 
plify the policy. Explosion, smudge, 
and smoke are new coverages as a 
fixed part of a fire policy and their 
addition is quite easy and appropriate 
on some classes of property, particu- 
larly dwellings. However, the situa- 
tion is different in some industrial 
risks where this extension of cover- 
age may require considerable under- 
writing attention and perhaps consid- 
erable change in the rates. 

This new coverage will also re- 
quire a revision of the supplemental 
form and the rates on that form 
which, after this modification of the 
fire policy, would include only motor 
vehicle and airplane damage, wind- 
storm, hail strike and riot. 


Hazards Not Covered 
Lines 12-20 

HE policy now provides that a 

loss caused by order of any civil 
authority is not covered by the pol- 
icy. The new draft adds an excep- 
tion to the exclusion so that losses 
will be paid if property is destroyed 
by order of civil authority to prevent 
the spread of fire, and then the clause 
would read as follows with the new 
clause in italics: 

“This Company shall not be liable for 
or damage, (a) by theft; or (b) 
caused directly or indirectly by invasion, 
insurrection, civil war, or military or 
usurped power, or by order of any civil 
authority except destruction to prevent 
the spread of fire; or (c) caused by neg- 
lect of the insured to use all reasonable 
means to save and preserve the property 
at and after a loss or when the property 
is endangered by fire or other insured 
peril in neighboring premises.” 


loss 


This seems fair to me and since losses 





of this type have frequently been paid 
the exception should not be an expen- 
sive one. 

eee 


Sole and Unconditional Ownership 
Line 22 


HE present policy has several 

conditions relating to the own- 
ership of property which unless per- 
mitted by endorsement will void the 
policy. The revised draft drops the 
following three clauses that are now 
introduced by the preface, “This en- 
tire policy shall be void, unless other- 
wise provided by agreement in writ- 
ing added hereto”, as follows: 

“(a) if the interest of the insured be 
other than unconditional and sole owner- 
ship; or (b) if the subject of insurance be 
a building on ground not owned by the 
insured in fee simple; or (c) if, with the 
knowledge of the insured, foreclosure 
proceedings be commenced or notice given 
of sale of any property insured hereunder 
by reason of any mortgage or trust deed ;” 

This leaves the policy with only 
two provisions pertaining to title and 
interest that were formerly items (d) 
and (e) but would be items (a) and 
(b) in the revised policy : 

“(d) if any change, other than by the 
death of an insured, take place in the 
interest, title or possession of the subject 
of insurance (except change of occupants 
without increase of hazard); or (e) if 
this policy be assignd before a loss.” 

This change makes the policy what 
is called an interest policy, in other 
words, it will cover the loss of the 
insured no matter what the state of 
his ownership or interest may be. 
The Massachusetts form has provided 
similar coverage for many years. The 
change has desirable as well as un- 
desirable elements. It is desirable in 
taking care of the equities in such 
cases as those where husband and 
wife own a home that happens to be 
insured in the name of only one of 
them. I don’t think anyone has ever 
been able to get an answer that is 
completely satisfactory to himself as 
to just what a perfectly fair and 
practical provision would be on this 
permit. 

ee @ @ 


Increase of Hazards 
Lines 32-33 

HESE lines introduce several 

provisions pertaining to other in- 
surance, increase of hazard, repairs, 
explosives, etc., with the words: “Un- 
less otherwise provided by agreement 
and in writing added hereto this com- 
pany shall not be liable for loss or 
damage occurring,” 

These provisions are called the 
“suspension provisions”. In other 
words, coverage is suspended while 
the violation exists. This set-up is 
changed by dividing the present 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Superior Insurance Coverages 


An Address 
By A. P. LANGE 


HALE BROS. STORES, INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Before the Bay Cities Controllers’ Group, 
San Francisco, Cal., October 17, 1939 


HE National Board of Fire Un- 

derwriters is running a series of 

interesting and instructive arti- 

cles in popular magazines, from one 
of which I quote: 

“You may know little about the many 
kinds of insurance available for your 
protection. Which of them should you 
have? Your local insurance agent does 
know, and he’s always glad to advise you 
without obligation.” 

No doubt the statement was made 
in good faith and is true so far as it 
applies to the average policyholder 
and the usual or ordinary forms of 
insurance coverages, but it does not 
seem to me to be true in the case of 
large insurance buyers, especially 
Controllers, many of whom are in ex- 
cellent position to devise superior in- 
surance coverages by reason of the 
fact that they know more about insur- 
ance than insurance managers, agents 
or brokers know about merchandis- 
ing. 
As the accuracy of this statement 
will probably be questioned, I will re- 
view certain forms of insurance cov- 
erages which have been devised by 
laymen for the protection of interests 
such as you represent, in the hope 
that you will realize how much may 
be gained by continued effort on your 
part to have a voice in the preparation 
of your insurance contracts. I will 
make this review as brief as possible, 
leaving it to you to present any ques- 
tions in connection therewith which 
may occur to you and which you may 
believe I am in position to answer. 

My review will include: 

(1) Insuring merchandise at sell- 


ing price. 

(2) Insuring buildings at agreed 
value. 

(3) “All Risks” insurance on 
property. 


(4) “All Risks” liability insurance. 

(5) Products Liability insurance. 

All the coverages which I will re- 
view have been and can be obtained 
from various classes of insurance car- 
riers, Stock and non-Stock, Board 
and non-Board. If your agent or 
broker does not know where he can 
obtain them for you, he does not 
measure up to the National Board’s 
representation of his ability as an in- 
surance advisor. 
Insuring Merchandise at Selling 

Price 
This is the simplest method of pro- 


tecting the store against loss due (1) 
to cost of replacing merchandise dam- 
aged or destroyed by fire and (2) to 
loss of profit because of inability to 
replace such merchandise immedi- 
ately. 

The clause whereby the insurance 
company obligates itself to adjust and 
pay losses on the retail value of the 
merchandise is as follows: 

“In event of loss on merchandise the 
settlement of claims thereon shall be at 
the named insured’s selling price of such 
merchandise on the day preceding the 
loss, at the location where the loss oc- 
curred. 


“The term ‘value’ wherever used in 
this policy or any part thereof shall be 
construed according to the agreement as 
to settlement of claims mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph.” 

From the standpoint of the average 
insurance company there are two ob- 
jections to the form. Obviously it is 
not safe to insure the mill run of mer- 
chants for the full retail value of the 
merchandise. It would be too great 
a temptation for some merchants to 
sell out to the insurance companies. 
Only merchants of the highest stand- 
ing should be entrusted with such a 
form of fire insurance. 

The other objection to the form is 
its very simplicity in the adjustment 
of a loss. The merchant’s books and 
the articles involved in the loss show 
the exact selling price of the merchan- 
dise. In the case of merchandise de- 
stroyed, there is nothing for the com- 
pany to do but pay the retail price. In 
the case of merchandise damaged, the 
company has the option of paying the 
amount the merchant believes will 


‘cover the difference between the sell- 


ing price before the fire and that fol- 
lowing the fire, or to pay the full re- 
tail price and dispose of the merchan- 
dise as best it can.. 


It’s just too simple for any insur- 
ance organization grown accustomed 
to retaining the whip hand in adjust- 
ing losses. 

The query has been raised whether 
insuring merchandise at selling price 
obviates the necessity of carrying Use 
and Occupancy insurance. It does 
not. It is quite conceivable that a fire 
might damage the building or equip- 
ment to such an extent as to necessi- 
tate closing the store, or some part 
thereof, for a considerable length of 
time, but without heavy loss to the 
merchandise itself. To cover such a 
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loss, a policy can be secured pro- 
viding : 

“This policy covers, subject to all its 
terms and conditions, the Use and Oc- 
cupancy of the certain building(s) situ- 
ate and known as”, etc. 

“It is hereby understood and agreed 
that in the event the above described 
building(s) or the fixtures, machinery 
and equipment contained therein shall 
be damaged by any of the perils herein 
insured against to such an extent that 
the insured’s loss due to Use and Occu- 
pancy is greater than the amount recov- 
erable as ‘Mark-up’ or Gross profit un- 
der policies covering merchandise at 
selling price, this insurance shall cover 
such excess loss. 

“The insured agrees to maintain 
throughout the currency of this policy 
insurance covering merchandise at sell- 
ing price against loss caused by the haz- 
ards insured against under this policy.” 


e @ ® 

Insuring Building at Agreed 
Value 

HE principle underlying — this 


basis of insuring a building was 
well stated by Mr. Ralph H. Blanch- 
ard, Professor of Insurance, Columbia 
University, New York: 

“The practical amount of loss when a 
building is destroyed is not the cost of 
replacing the identical building but the 
cost of replacing it with an equally use- 
ful building.” 

Assume that you occupy a building 
owned by the store, or as often is the 
case, by a subsidiary corporation. 
Your concern is to insure it for an 
amount sufficient to replace it, in case 
of total loss, with “an equally useful 
building.” This can be done under 
the laws of California by complying 
with the provisions of the California 
valued policy law which obligates the 
insurance company to pay a stipulated 
amount in case of total loss. The fol- 
lowing form, taken from policies actu- 
ally written, is suggested : 

“Tt js expressly stipulated and agreed 
that this policy is an insurance against 
loss to (name of owner of building) due 
to the extent of reinstatement and re- 
placement of the building(s) herein de- 
scribed or any part thereof, and that the 
value of said building(s) and the insur- 
able interest of (name of owner) therein 
has. been fixed at $...............-...... in accord- 
ance with the Insurance Code of Cali- 
fornia.” 


All Risks Insurance on Property 


As Controllers of large enterprises 
you are not concerned over losses 
which your store can take in its stride. 
Your concern is over losses of major 
proportions, even though the cause 
of such a loss is a rare one. Your 
view seems to have been well ex- 
pressed by the philosopher Schopen- 
hauer in the statement: 

“In estimating the possibility of dan- 
ger in connection with any undertaking, 
an ordinary man will confine his in- 
quiries to the kind of risk that has al- 
ready attended such undertakings in the 
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past; whereas a prudent person will look 


ahead and consider everything that 
might possibly happen in the future, 
having regard to a certain Spanish 


maxim: ‘A thing may not happen in a 
year; and yet may happen within two 
minutes’.” 

It must be realized that whenever 
a loss occurs it falls somewhere. 
The function of insurance being to 
distribute losses, the institution of in- 
surance should be prepared to carry 
out that function. It will not do to say 
that insurance carriers dare not un- 
dertake to provide insurance against 
cataclysmic losses for fear of impair- 
ing their solvency, for obviously the 
answer to this will be that some sys- 
tem for insurance against such losses 
will have to be provided by the na- 
tional or the various state govern- 
ments. 

Insurance companies recognize the 
necessity of providing coverage 
against any and all losses which may 
occur to property, and it is to their 
credit that such insurance can now 
be obtained from some of the oldest 
and soundest carriers, stock and non 
stock. 

Consider the following taken from 
a policy issued by a Mutual company : 
“On the certain building(s) known as 


shall be construed as follows: 

“Loss — To include and to be lim- 
ited, subject to the deductible and ap- 
portionment of loss clauses hereinafter 
set forth, direct loss or damage to the 
building(s) sustained by the insured, 
NOT caused by (1) deterioration or in 
herent vice; (2) war or invasion; (3) 
order of Governmental authority, other 
than at time of and deemed necessary to 
retard spread of conflagration; and any 
provision in this policy inconsistent with 
this definition of the term loss is hereby 
declared null and void. 

“Deductible and Apportionment of 
Loss Clause A. — This policy does not 
cover or become insurance against any 
portion of loss or losses aggregating 
less than $500 in any one twelve-month 
period during the term of this insurance, 
commencing with the inception date of 
the policy. 

“Deductible and Apportionment of 
Clause B. — This policy does not cover 
or become insurance against any por- 
tion of loss or damage by earthquake, 
as hereinafter defined, which shall be 
less than 5%.” 

This policy replaced others cover- 
ing the named perils of fire, earth- 
quake, plate glass, boiler, strike and 
riot. The additional cost for the 
$380,000.00 “All Risk” policy is 
$116.64 for three years. 

Consider also a proposal made by a 
large Board company for coverage on 
buildings and contents and now under 
consideration : 

Loss to include all direct loss or dam 
age sustained by the Insured to the 
above described buildings, in excess of 
TRE: SoA: , not caused by: 
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(1) Wear and tear, Deterioration or 
Inherent Vice; 

Seizure, Arrest, Restraint, Detain- 
ment, Confiscation, Preemption, 
Requisition or Nationalization and 
the consequences thereof or of 
any attempt thereat, whether in 
time of peace or war and whether 
lawful or otherwise; also war- 
ranted free from all consequences 
of hostilities or warlike operations 
(whether there be a declaration 
of war or not), civil war, revolu- 
tion, rebellion or insurrection, or 
civil strife arising therefrom; 
Perils against which Specific In- 
surances have been otherwise pro- 
vided; 

Explosion if originating from 
steam pressure within steam boil- 
ers or their steam-controlling and 
distributing apparatus. 

IN THE EVENT OF CLAIM 
HEREUNDER RESULTING 
FROM DAMAGE TO INSUR- 
ED PROPERTY BY EARTH- 
QUAKE, IT IS UNDERSTOOD 
AND AGREED THAT THIS 
POLICY SHALL NOT BE 


(2 


2 


+ 


LIABLE FOR ANY DAMAGE 
AMOUNTING IN THE AG- 
GREGATE TO LESS THAN 


FIVE PER CENT (5%) OF 
THE VALUE OF THE PROP- 
ERTIES HEREIN INSURED. 
and any provision in this Policy inconsistent 
with the foregoing definition of the term 
LOSS is hereby declared null and void. 
ee e ® 
All Risks Liability Insurance 
T best it is doubtful whether your 
store is insured against any and 
every claim which may be made 
against it on account of injuries to 
persons or damage to property where 
the insurance is written to cover 
named perils. lortunately, however, 
there is now available insurance 
which, in effect, says : “This company 
assumes all your liability, up to the 
amounts hereinafter set forth, for any 
injury or loss for which you are held 
liable,” the exact language in the in- 
suring clause being as follows: 

“To insure the assured against loss for 
liability (up to the limits herein pro- 
vided) imposed by law upon the as- 
sured for, or on account of damage to 
property of others, or for or on account 
of, or as the result of, or growing out of 
bodily injuries (including death) occur- 
ring or suffered or alleged to have oc- 
curred to or to have been suffered by 
any person or persons in any manner, 
except the assured is not herein insured 
against loss for liability under any 
Workmen’s Compensation Law or 
against loss for liability caused by :” 

Here set forth perils excluded, such 
as operation of automobiles which it 
is often expedient to insure in the 
same company and in the same limits 
under a separate policy. 

In this connection care should be 
taken to incorporate in the policy 
form clauses bringing claims for in- 
juries due to false arrest under the 
protection of the policy and constru 
ing the term “bodily injuries” to in- 
clude shock and mental injuries. 





Products Liability Insurance 
KNOW no form of insurance cov- 

I erage so little understood by in- 
surance managers, agents or brokers 
as Products Liability, or one which 
has been so materially improved by 
the study made by Controllers. To 
those of you who carry such insur- 
ance or contemplate carrying it, | 
suggest that you give attention to the 
following features, all of which can 
be satisfactorily provided for without 
additional cost : 

Your liability, if any, occurs at the 
time your customer sustains the in- 
jury, regardless of when the merchan- 
dise was bought from you or where 
it was used. It is, therefore important 
that the policy contain no provision 
limiting the company’s liability to the 
date of purchase or any designated 
territory within which the merchan- 
dise is used by the customer. 

The exclusions in the policy should 
be carefully studied, and where it is 
apparent that any exclusion deprives 
you of the protection you believe 
necessary, it should be eliminated. 
Among such most policies include : 

Claims by employees for injuries 
sustained while in the relation of a 
member of the public. 

Claims for injuries caused by sam- 
ples, or merchandise for which no 
charge is made. 

Claims due to demonstrating, han- 
dling, transporting or installing prod- 
ucts and appliances. 

In the case of a Products Liability 
policy issued to concessionaires who 
furnish you with a duplicate or a cer- 
tificate, special attention should be 
given to the policy limits. In most 
cases, the policies provide an over-all 
limit, whereby the protection may 
have been practically exhausted at the 
time you receive the policy or the 
certificate, without notice to you. The 
situation in such cases is analogous 
to a bank account on which two or 
more have the privilege of drawing 
without consulting the others and 
without keeping a record of the with- 
drawals. 

Your concessionaire can, if you in- 
sist, provide insurance wherein the 
policy is so written and the certificate 
shows that specific limits are applica- 
ble to each certificate holder. 

Care should also be exercised that 
your store cannot be held liable for 
the payment of premium because of 
being named as an additional insured 
in either the policy or certificate. 
While this does not often occur, it 
has occured, the outstanding case be- 
ing that of Concord C. & S. Co. vs. 
Hemphill (Appeal of Container Cor 
poration), 177 Atlantic, 781. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Edgewater Gulf Hotel Near Biloxi Where Insurance Commissioners Meet on Dec. 6. 


Commissioners to Biloxi 


N attendance larger than that 

noted at previous midwinter 

meetings of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
has been announced as expected when 
the nation’s insurance regulatory 
authorities come together at the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Biloxi, Mississippi, 
on December 6. Commissioner Jess 
G. Read, secretary of the associa- 
tion, asserted recently that the volume 
of inquiries reaching him, and _ the 
reservations already made, are much 
heavier than usual. 

The meeting’s formal program, re- 
leased at the same time as the esti- 
mate concerning attendance, promises 
to be of more than average inter- 
est. It is also expected that, because 
insurance has been so much in the 
public eye during recent months as a 
result of the investigations of the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee in Washington, numerous in- 
surance officials will welcome the op- 
portunity for conferences with the 
authorities of other states. Most re- 
cent action of the Washington investi- 
gating committee has been the for- 
warding of questionnaires to the com- 
missioners of the various states, which 


constitute a request for specific and 
detailed information as to the current 
problems of state insurance regula- 
tion. The development has been hailed 
in many quarters as indicative of a 
desire in some Federal government 
circles for some degree of Federal 
regulation of insurance. 

It is expected that discussion of the 
T. N. E. C. investigation will be of 
a more or less informal nature, or 
that it will be considered in a closed 
session. 

The opening event of the meeting 
will be a meeting of the executive 
committee on the afternoon of De- 
cember 6, which will be followed by 
a meeting of the committee on mor- 
tality table. 


The next day’s meeting will be 
called to order by Commissioner C. C. 
Neslen of Utah who, as newly-elected 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, has 
dedicated himself to attempting to 
conciliate opposing factions within the 
organization in the interest of per- 
mitting the association to take more 
effective group action. The meeting 
will be welcomed to Mississippi by 
that state’s governor, Hugh L. White, 
and the response to this welcoming 
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address will come from: Commissioner 
John C. Blackall, Connecticut, who is 
the association’s vice-president. 

The point of view of the organized 
stock insurance agents will be pre- 
sented in an address on “The Ameri- 
can Agency System” by Sidney O. 
Smith of Gainesville, Georgia, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

The currently controversial subject 
of the place of the insurance advisor 
in the insurance structure will be dis- 
cussed by Commissioner J. B. Gon- 
trum of Maryland. 

A meeting of the committee on ex- 
aminations will be followed by the 
semi-annual banquet of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

The problems of the life under- 
writer in the field will be the subject 
of an address by C. J. Zimmerman, 
Chicago, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
which will open the next day’s pro- 
gram. The report of the executive 
committee and a meeting of the com- 
mittee on valuations, as well as a gen- 
eral discussion of insurance matters, 
will follow. On the meeting’s closing 
day there will be further committee 
reports and discussions. 


Bs YMMISSIONER READ, writ- 
ing in his capacity as secretary 
to the commissioners of the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, has given 
assurance of ample hotel accommoda- 
tions. He has also indicated that the 
social side of the meeting will not be 
slighted. On the gathering’s opening 
night a plantation dinner is slated. 
The banquet will be the feature of the 
second evening’s program, while an 
old-fashioned barbecue will be staged 
on the third evening. Dancing will 
follow all three events. 

Golfing and both fresh and salt 
water fishing are available at Biloxi 
at all times. There will be sightsee- 
ing tours of points of historic interest, 
including a visit to the famous Bellin- 
grath Gardens at Mobile, Alabama. 

siloxi and the surrounding terri- 
tory are rich in historic associations. 
The city was the first capital of the 
Louisiana Territory, having been 
founded in 1699 by Pierre leMoyne 
d’Iberville, and thus antedating New 
Orleans and Mobile. Seven flags have 
flown over it—French, Spanish, Eng- 
lish, Confederate States, United 
States, Mississippi State and Missis- 
sippi Magnolia. 

The city is now one of the fish- 
packing centers of the United States, 
with a large oyster and shrimp fishery 
industry concentrated there. 
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Mortgaged Chattels 


IN A RULING DATED NOVEMBER 6, 
1939, ADDRESSED TO ALL COMPANIES 
licensed to write property insurance 
coverages in the State of Ohio, Su- 
perintendent of Insurance John A. 
Lloyd states that it has come to the 
attention of the Division of Insur- 
ance of Ohio that in some cases 
where double interest property cov- 
erages on chattels are written, with 
one or more of the insurable inter- 
ests being in small loan companies, 
discount companies, banks, or finance 
companies, return premiums and 
dividends are not being paid to the 
persons who, ultimately, pay the 
premiums for such insurance. 

In view of these circumstances, Su- 
perintendent Lloyd states, in all cases 
where double interest property cov- 
erages on chattels are written, with 
one insurable interest being in a 
small loan company, a discount com- 
pany, a bank, a finance company, or 
any other lending institution, it is 
the ruling of his office that insurance 
companies shall pay any return pre- 
miums or dividends accruing on such 
interest directly to the maker, or 
makers, of the note and/or mortgage. 

e* ee ® 


Schmidt Re-elect Head of 


Insurance Buyers 

RISK RESEARCH INSTITUTE, INC., 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
surance Buyers, has announced elec- 
tion of officers and directors for the 
ensuing year. A. M. Schmidt, Johns- 
Manville Corporation, president; A. 
V. Miller, New York Herald Trib- 
une, first vice-president ; J. A. Robin- 
son, McKesson and Robbins, Inc., 
second vice-president; and John G. 
Goetz, secretary-treasurer and man- 
aging director, were all re-elected. 

The Board of Directors of the In- 
stitute is composed of the following: 
George K. Daniels, Continental Grain 
Company ; Jane M. Eule, Dry Docks 
Savings Institution; C. O. Holmer, 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany; H. I. Kleinhaus, National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association; J. K. 
Lease, Servel, Inc.; W. H. Palmer, 
Lowe Paper Company; Clinton W. 
Parker, Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn; R. A. Phillips, Childs Restau- 
rant ; George E. Rogers, Robert Gair 
Company ; Hazel Russel, Dollar Sav- 
ings Bank of the City of New York; 
C. W. Schade, American Home Prod- 
ucts Corporation; Herbert L. Stone, 
National City Realty Corporation ; 
W. A. Sullivan, Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company; Cooper D. Winn, Jr., 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; and M. J. Zemek, Colgate- 


Palmolive-Peet Company. 
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New Officers 
of 
Association of 
Mutual Fire 
Insurance Engineers. 
Seated—C., M. 
Rowley, Pres., 
Herbert Muller, 
Vice Pres. 
Standing—R. D. 
MacDaniel, Sec'y- 
Treas., J. L. Booty, 


Vice Pres. 


MUTUAL ENGINEERS IN ANNUAL MEET 


& M. ROWLEY, of the engi- 
e neering department of the 
Lumbermen’s and Manufacturers’ 
Mutuals, Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Engineers as that or- 
ganization closed on Oct. 28 at Chi- 
cago’s Knickerbocker Hotel its eighth 
annual meeting. 

Herbert Muller, of the Improved 
Risk Mutuals, St. Louis, was named 
first vice-president, and J. L. Booty, 
of the Implement Dealers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Grand 
Forks, N. D., was chosen second 
vice-president. R. D. MacDaniel, of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

More than one hundred engineers 
representing the major mutual fire 
insurance companies were on hand 
when the three-day session opened 
with an address by James S. Kemper, 
Chicago, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Company and 
affiliated fire insurance companies. 

Technical studies and the discus- 
sion of engineering problems which 
had been assigned to special commit- 
tees proved the major business of 
the meetings. Among the technical 
subjects discussed were new con- 
struction methods, automatic sprin- 
kler layouts, air conditioning hazards, 
windstorm anchorages, dust explo- 
sions, unprotected risks, electrical in- 
spection methods, and the hazards 
incidental to the distribution of pro- 
pane and butane gases. 

The mutual companies were urged 
to lend every possible support to the 
organization and maintenance of rural 
fire departments by William H. 
Rodda, manager of the National Mu- 
tual Association, Washington, D. C., 
in one of the several general addresses 


which featured the meetings. He 
pointed out that, while it has been in- 
surance custom to frown upon the 
writing of risks lying outside or- 
ganized fire protection areas, there 
can be little doubt that companies of 
all types are being required to write 
more such risks every year, if only 
as an accommodation for urban in- 
sureds who are following the current 
trend toward living in the country. 
He analyzed some of the technical 
problems of the rural fire department, 
and paid high praise to the degree of 
effectiveness in protecting property 
and cutting losses which the more 
efficient units of this type have 
achieved. 


The importance of the engineer as 
a salesman was stressed by W. C. 
Sampson, vice president and general 
sales manager of the Employers Mu- 
tuals, Wausau, Wis. He outlined the 
methods used by his companies in 
promoting effective cooperation be- 
tween the sales and engineering 
forces, and urged that each learn to 
respect the particular contribution 
which the other has to make to pro- 
duction. The engineer’s place in the 
promotion of good insurance public 
relations was discussed by secretarr 
R. D. MacDaniel. 


Moral hazard and arson was the 
topic of Dr. R. C. Steinmetz, chief 
special investigator for the Mill Mu- 
tuals Fire Prevention Bureau, Chi- 
cago. He urged the securing of more 
information from the policyholder re- 
lating to moral hazard, and that in 
making inspections it be impressed 
upon the policyholder that such in- 
formation is sought to prevent possi- 
ble future voiding of the policy. Dr. 
Steinmetz offered a six-group classi- 
fication of arson and moral hazard 
fires. 
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Fire Departments in Unpro- 


tected 


Areas 


An Address 
By W. H. RODDA 


Before the 


HE success of our companies is 
built upon their selection of pre- 
ferred risks as subjects for in- 
surance. It is almost axiomatic that 
a building outside of recognized fire 
protection is not a preferred risk. 
Two things are generally considered 
necessary for an area to be called 
protected: first, a good supply of 
water, and second, a fire department 
to apply the water to a fire. Normally 
the water is supplied through hy- 
drants and even with automobile fire 
apparatus a hydrant supply is not 
considered effective beyond a distance 
of one thousand feet. Good placing 
of fire departments results in a fire 
station within 1%4 or 2 miles of all 
buildings to be protected. Expressed 
in terms of minutes we might say that 
a risk is protected if a good volume 
of water can be applied by a fire de- 
partment within ten minutes after an 
alarm has been given. There are 
many other. factors affecting the pub- 
lic fire protection such as alarm 
systems, condition of roads, police co- 
operation, and so on, but the condi- 
tions outlined above are minimum. 
Many of our companies have “Pro- 
hibited Lists” on which are printed 
in bold letters “Risks Outside of 
Recognized Public Fire Protection.” 
These companies may be inclined to 
say that they are not interested in 
the possible effectiveness of fire 
departments in unprotected areas. 
However, if a company insures a 
large hardware store in town, it is 
not likely to decline the owner’s 
dwelling which is located a mile or 
so beyond the town limits. An article 
in the September 1939 Country Home 
Magazine tells of hundreds of city 
and town business men who have in- 
vested in farms. And every summer 
many additional mud holes in the 
woods are turned into summer re- 
sorts with impressive names. We all 
know that most, if not all of our com- 
panies, forget their underwriting 
rules when the big city line of insur- 


ance carries with it an accommodation ° 


line in the country. We are very 
definitely affected by this question of 
rural fire protection and it is to our 
interest to sponsor it whenever possi- 
ble. 

The important question obviously 
is: “Are Rural Fire Departments ef- 
fective—do they actually prevent or 
lower losses?” Without qualification 
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the answer is—‘‘Yes.” The methods 
of a country fire department fre- 
quently differ from those of its big 
brother in the city, but there is no 
question about a well trained rural 
fire company being able to keep down 
losses in its territory. Several things 
make possible the effectiveness. The 
old fire department axiom that the 
first five minutes of a fire determine 
whether it is big or small is not al- 
ways true. I remember adjusting two 
losses where the fires burned for five 
or six hours before they got beyond 
the room of origin sufficiently to at- 
tract attention and result in an alarm 
being sent. In tests made by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards I have 
seen fires burn for half an hour to 
an hour before they were too large to 
control with a garden hose. Many 
fires burn slowly in their early stages 
and can be controlled if a fire depart- 
ment gets there in a reasonable time 
with a fair supply of water. 

It is my opinion that the presence 
of a rural fire department in a neigh- 
borhood encourages the purchase of 
fire extinguishers. The defeatist atti- 
tude of country people toward a fire 
once started is changed to an attitude 
of “fight fire” until the department 
gets there. In addition the publicity 
attending the organization and main- 
tenance of a rural fire department 
helps make the country people more 
fire conscious, thereby preventing 
many fires from starting. 

Another important element is the 
fact that much less water is needed to 
protect exposures than to extinguish 
a roaring fire. A country fire depart- 
ment seldom attempts to put out the 
fire in a building that is badly in- 
volved. They will concentrate their 
efforts on surrounding buildings and 
unless the odds are badly against 
them will usually save them. To those 
of us who have lived in cities and 
are accustomed to seeing enormous 
quantities of water deluging a fire, it 
is amazing how much protection can 
be given to exposed buildings by a 
few hundred gallons of water car- 
ried on fire trucks or pumped from 
wells, cisterns, or brooks. With in- 
creasing frequency farmers now call 
on their fire departments when they 
discover a hot hay mow, instead of 
waiting until fire actually breaks out. 
After the fire department is in posi- 
tion and hose lines are charged, the 
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task of removing the heating hay is 
begun. When the hot spot is exposed 
to the air a quick fire develops, but 
many barns have been saved in re- 
cent years because there was a fire 
department that could be called to be 
present during the removal of a sus- 
piciously hot hay mow. 


HE rural fire department is not 

always limited to small quanti- 
ties of water. Frequently there are 
streams, ponds, wells, or cisterns with 
large quantities of water available. 
We have just begun to realize that 
there is an intermediate step between 
the fire protection in our towns and 
cities and the completely unprotected 
status of most country districts. Rural 
fire departments constitute a big step 
toward reducing our annual fire 
waste. 

It is obviously impossible in a short 
paper to give much detail regarding 
the rural fire company and its work. 
However, certain fundamentals are 
important and our engineers should 
be sufficiently familiar with them to 
sponsor new departments and help 
old ones. Sometimes it is possible to 
have a fire district set up and a tax 
levied to cover cost and maintenance 
of apparatus. More often the coun- 
try fire department is volunteer even 
in its financing. Money for the purely 
country department must be raised 
among the farmers and the small 
business enterprises situated in the 
area to be protected. Sometimes the 
cooperation of a town can be se- 
cured. Many town fire departments 
are willing to equip and man a special 
country fire engine in return for the 
support of the country people in 
their money raising ventures, and the 
privilege of using the country fire en- 
gine as a reserve apparatus in town. 
There is room for much ingenuity in 
organizing and financing such a fire 
company, and it is fascinating as well. 


The equipment of a rural fire com- 
pany differs in several respects from 
the town apparatus. First, it must 
always be a pumping engine in order 
to use any available source of water. 
The inexpensive front end pumps 
suitable for mounting on a commer- 
cial truck chassis are available in 
sizes that will supply one and two 
good hose streams, that is from 250 
to 500 gallons per minute. The sec- 
ond essential feature of a country fire 
engine is a large water tank for use 
when there is no other supply, or 
while another engine is laying in a 
hose line from a stream a half mile or 
so away. Instead of the sixty or one 
hundred gallon booster or chemical 
tank carried by city apparatus, the 
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country engine carries up to 500 gal- 
lons of water. A quantity of both 
large and small hose is essential be- 
sides the usual complement of ladders 
and miscellaneous equipment. 

Water supplies m the country are 
usually available if some thought is 
given to the problem in advance. 
ven a small stream provides con- 
siderable water if it is dammed to 
make a pool in which to drop a suc- 
tion hose. I know one farming com- 
munity that has three 10,000 gallon 
cisterns kept full by the rain from 
the roofs of the buildings grouped at 
a cross-roads. Wherever water sup- 
plies are planned in advance it is im- 
portant to have a good roadway. 
Many country losses are due to 
lightning and a heavy fire engine will 
bog down quickly in a rain storm 
if it has to go across an open field. 
A few years ago we planned fire pro- 
tection for the summer colony at 
Lake Hopatcong, New Jersey. The 
shores of the lake are steep and in 
places heavily wooded. At intervals 
of about 1,000 feet we had roadways 
cut to the water’s edge, and used the 
trees to build corduroy driveways to 
platforms near the water. Several 
engines pumping in relays can use a 
supply of water a half mile or more 
from the fire. A city fire company 
answering an alarm knows exactly 
the location of all fire hydrants near 
the fire—in fact each fire company 
has a definite hydrant assignment for 
each alarm box in its territory. In 
the same manner the rural fire de- 
partment should have the nearest 
available water supply spotted for 
every building in its area. 

e* e ® 


MOST important feature of 

rural fire protection is the fire 
alarm arrangements. Over such a 
widespread area it is obvious that 
the telephone is the basis of the sys- 
tem. The fire engine will be located 
at a cross-roads or in a community 
where men are always available. An 
alarm siren should be placed at this 
point. Arrangements must then be 
made with the telephone company to 
get the necessary information when a 
fire call comes in and relay it to the 
fire company. If there are several 
fire districts adjoining, the telephone 
operators must be given proper in- 
structions to see that the right fire 
company is called. The exact plans 
are subject to a myriad of variations, 
but every possibility must be worked 
out in advance. A person reporting 
a fire is naturally excited and the 
telephone operators and firemen re- 
ceiving the alarm must be extra calm 
in order to be sure of the location of 
the fire. 
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We have had the idea that an un- 
protected building is doomed to de- 
struction once it catches fire. Recent 
experience has proved that rural fire 
departments are effective when well 
organized and planned. It is my 
prediction that the next generation 
will see rural fire departments as 
common as town departments are to- 
day, and very nearly as effective. It 
is a movement which we mutual 
companies should support whole- 
heartedly. 





Rural Fire Prevention 
Campaign 

THE NATIONAL FIRE WASTE COUN- 
CIL, AN AFFILIATE OF THE INSURANCE 
Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, is at pres- 
ent engaged in a campaign of rural 
fire prevention and protection. Repre- 
sentative items from material pre- 
pared by the Council are reproduced 
below: 


Your $16 Fire Tax 
If the farmers of this country were 
assessed for the amount of the annual fire 
loss on farms, each farmer would have a 
yearly fire tax of about $16. This loss is 
one of the most serious drains upon the 
agricultural wealth of the country. 


Suffering Due to Fire 

Wallace Ashby, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Engineering in Washington, says 
a farm fire may result in hardships not as- 
sociated with fires in towns. For example, 
in severe weather, when many farm fires 
occur, suffering may be acute even if fam- 
ily and livestock are rescued and the finan- 
cial losses covered by insurance. The farm 
family is tied to the livestock and crops; 
conveniently located quarters are usually 
hard to find, and seed supplies are difficult 
to replace. 


Carelessness Causes Many Fires 

The Agricultural Committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Coungil makes it clear 
that while some fires are unpreventable, en- 
tirely too many are due to carelessness on 
the part of owners and occupants of prop- 
erty. One of the causes of fire under hu- 
man control is the use of matches. Some 
of the rules laid down are: keep matches 
away from children; make sure that the 
match is “out” before it is discarded; use 
safety matches whenever possible; keep 
matches in a metal container ; keep matches, 
if not the safety kind, where mice cannot 
get at them. These are simple suggestions, 
but they are overlooked by thousands of 
people. 

Electrical Damage 

Cracks, sometimes of a serious nature, 
often appear suddenly in the foundation 
walls of houses and other buildings. These 
are not necessarily due to faulty construc- 
tion. They are often caused by the ground 
circuits of electricity in the earth. When 
these charges are taken care of by a light- 
ning conductor system, foundations are 
much less liable to damage. And the same 
is true of ceilings and inside walls, which 
are frequently damaged by lightning even 
when there is no evidence that the building 
has been “struck.” 





One Every Fifteen Minutes 

As the result of fire, one farm building 
in this country is sacrificed every fifteen 
minutes. This means that ninetv-six ex- 
pensive bonfires are built every 24 hours, 
2,880 every month, 34,560 in the course ot 
a year. A big percentage of this waste of 
time, effort, property and natural re- 
sources, to say nothing of precious human 
lives lost in fires, is absolutely preventable. 
Each individual has it in his power to help 
solve this serious problem. 


Rural Alarms Cause Many Fire Losses 


Large rural fire losses are often at- 
tributed to the lack of rapid communica- 
tion service over which alarms can be 
given to fire departments and the neighbor- 
ing farmers. 

Due to economic conditions, many farm- 
ers kad their telephones removed. This 
brought about greater fire losses, due to 
the fact that too much time elapsed before 
the alarm reached the fire department. 

Telephone companies report a gradual 
increase in rural telephone installation. 
This, according to insurance companies 
and fire protection experts, will result in 
a decrease in farm fire losses. 


Many farmers, who believed they could 
not afford telephones during the last few 
years, are now seriously considering the re- 
installation of this service, as it is a definite 
form of protection to life and property. 


Theodore T. Marsh Dies 


THEODORE T. MARSH, SECRETARY 
AND TREASURER OF THE NORFOLK AND 
Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Dedham, Massachusetts, died 
on November 11, following an opera- 
tion. Mr. Marsh who was 71 years 
old had been in the fire insurance 
business for nearly fifty years, the 
past forty with the Norfolk and Ded- 
ham Mutuals. 

3orn in Dedham, Mr. Marsh at- 
tended public schools in that city and 
was graduated from Dedham High 
School in 1885. Prior to joining the 
Norfolk and Dedham Mutuals as 
Chief Clerk in 1898, he spent several 
years in the home office of the Citizens 
Mutual Insurance Company, then lo- 
cated in Boston. He was elected sec- 
retary of the two companies in 1906 
and in 1937, following consolidation 
of the carriers, he was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Norfolk and 
Dedham Mutual. 


From 1930 to 1932 Mr. Marsh was 
president of the Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association of New England. 
At the time of his death he was treas- 
urer of the Dedham Historical So- 
ciety, a director of the Dedham Com- 
munity Association and a Deacon of 
the Allin Congregational Church of 
Dedham. 


Surviving Mr. Marsh is a daugh- 
ter and a son, Theodore T. Marsh, 
Jr. a clerk in the home office of the 
Norfolk and Dedham Mutual. 
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Scene from Prize-Winning M-G-M Production "Drunk Driving." 


M-G-M PRIZE FILM DRAMATIZES 
PROBLEM OF DRUNKEN DRIVER 


NLY recently released but al- 

ready booked for widespread 
showing in the nation’s major motion 
picture theaters during the next few 
months is the effective screen dra- 
matization of one of America’s most 
pressing highway safety problems - 
that of the intoxicated driver. Pro 
duced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer un- 
der the title of “Drunk Driving” as 
one chapter in that company’s Crime 
Does Not Pay series of short subjects, 
the production has received the 1939 
David S. Beyer Memorial Award 
which is presented annually by the 
Motion Picture Traffic Safety Com- 
mittee to the producer of the theatri- 
cal film “which most effectively en 
courages safer use of the streets and 
highways”. 

The Motion Picture Traffic Safety 
Committee is made up of a number 
of national organizations, such as 
insurance and automobile groups, 
which are interested in the promo- 
tion of traffic safety. 

The production grew out of the 
contention of many law-enforcement 
agencies during the past year that the 
drunken driver is responsible for a 


much larger percentage of personal - 


injury automobile accidents than had 
been commonly supposed. ‘Typical 
was a research conducted in a limited 
area by the International Association 
of Police Chiefs, which held that 47% 
of drivers involved in personal injury 
accidents were found to have been 
drinking, and the blood of 14% con 
tained sufficient alcohol to exceed the 


scientific limit which determines in- 
toxication. 

“Drunk Driving” presents in dra- 
matic form facts and figures obtained 
from actual police records, with a 
typical case record in which the tak- 
ing by a driver of one drink too 
many brings death to three people 
and wrecks the lives of three others. 
Holding up the drinking driver as a 
dangerous menace to society, the pic- 
ture points the moral: “If you drink, 
don't drive ; if you drive, don’t drink.” 
In making the Beyer Award to Met- 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer officials at the 
1939 National Safety Congress at 
Atlantic City, the Motion Picture 
Traffic Safety Committee termed the 
film a powerful object lesson designed 
to jolt audiences into a realization of 
the alarming scope and significance 
of the problem and the urgent need 
for stringent measures to combat it. 

The production demonstrates new 
scientific methods now in use in many 
cities to combat this rapidly increas- 
ing menace, including the chemical 
tests which have been devised to de- 
termine the percentage of alcoholic 
content in the blood. The contention 
of experts is that 1.5 parts of alco- 
hol per thousand parts of blood is 
conclusive medical evidence that the 
subject is under the influence of 
liquor, but that even one part may 
cause such a condition, and should 
be accepted as evidence with other 
supporting facts. 

I’xaminations of this scientific type 
are gradually replacing former meth- 
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ods, where the extent of intoxication 
was determined merely by having a 
police officer smell the accused's 
breath, or observing him attempt to 
walk a straight line. 


Hendricks New Head of 


lowa Mutual Association 

PHE LARGEST ATTENDANCE IN THE 
LONG HISTORY OF THE ORGANIZATION 

with 425 mutual insurance leaders 
registered—marked the 59th annual 
convention of the Iowa Association of 
\lutual Insurance Associations, which 
was held on November 15-16 at the 
Hotel Kort Des Moines, in Des 
Moines, lowa. 

lL. E. Hendricks, Spirit Lake, who 
is secretary of the Dickinson County 
farmers Mutual Insurance Company 
was elected president of the Associa- 
tion. Harold S. Evans, Des Moines, 
was chosen vice-president, and Harry 
LL. Gross, Des Moines, was reelected 
secretary. The retiring president, 
Harry I. Gross, Des Moines, was 
named delegate to the national con- 
vention of the mutual insurance com- 
panies. Directors elected to serve 
three-year terms were: Carl L. Little, 
Ames; Ace Rowe, Des Moines; Wil- 
liam Zeilman, Alta; E. F. Morris, 
New Providence; and Sanford Wal- 
lace, Onawa. 

Among speakers on the two-day 
program were: Charles R. I‘ischer, 
commissioner of insurance of lowa; 
Iowa state fire marshal John W. 
Strom; William McArthur, of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Washington, D. C.; Mayor Mark L. 
Conkling, Des Moines; Prof. Henry 
Giese, of Iowa State College, Ames ; 
and C. W. Glover, American Mutual 
Alliance, Chicago. 
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Western Millers Reinsurers 
National Petroleum Mutual 


\NNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE 
THAT THE WESTERN MILLERS MUTUAL 
ire Insurance Company, Kansas 
City, is reinsuring the assets and 
liabilities of the National Petroleum 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, as the result of a deci- 
sion reached at a meeting November 
20. The Western Millers is assuming 
the policies and liabilities of the Na- 
tional Petroleum and will pay the lat- 
ter’s indebtedness, including the guar- 
anty fund. 

The Philadelphia company has spe- 
cialized in the insurance of petroleum 
risks. It had assets at December 31, 
1938, of $189,517, a premium reserve 
of $82,392, a surplus of $59,466 pre- 
miums written of $122,528, losses of 
$68,276, and expenses of $72,248. 
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MUTUAL UNDERWRITERS CONFERENCE 
STUDIES INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


RECOMMENDATION that the 

mutual fire insurance companies, 
while supporting fully the revision of 
the standard fire insurance policy now 
being advanced by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
should continue their efforts to de- 
velop a new contract of their own 
which would include revisions more 
sweeping than those now urged, 
proved one of the most discussed 
proposals made at the annual Under- 
writers’ Conference of the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
held November 16-17 at Cleveland. 

The suggestion was presented in an 
address by Chase M. Smith, secretary 
of the National Retailers Mutual In- 
surance Company, Chicago, who has 
long been active as a member of the 
mutual committee studying the prob- 
lems of revision. He listed five re- 
spects in which the revision now be- 
ing supported by the commissioners 
falls short of the mutual recommen- 
dations. These recommendations are: 
1. The repeal of present rigid stand- 
ard policy laws, and the permitting of 
standard policy forms to be approved 
by the insurance commissioners 
rather than by the legislatures ; 2. In- 
cluding in the policy itself a schedule 
of all perils and losses usually cov- 
ered by endorsement of the fire in- 
surance policy; 3. Changing the can- 
cellation provision to substitute pro- 
visions similar to those of the new 
automobile policy, with the addition 
of a provision making unnecessary 
any refund of unearned premium 
upon reporting form policies until 
conditions concerning reporting and 
calculation of the earned premium are 
complied with; 4. Inclusion of the 
complete mortgagee contract in the 
policy itself, so that the insertion of 
the name and address of the mortga- 
gee on the face of the policy would 
be all that is required ; and 5. The in- 
clusion of a provision concerning 
friendly fires and cigarette losses sim- 
ilar to that now in the Canadian 
policy. 

Whether mutual fire insurance 
companies should refuse to insure 
sub-standard properties, even though 
the policyholder is willing to pay an 
appreciably higher rate, was among 
the questions to which the 105 mu- 
tual executives gathered for the 
Underwriters’ Conference addressed 
themselves during the two-day ses- 
sion. Among the subjects of addresses 
were: underwriting unprotected su- 
burban business, by J. J. Beall, vice- 
president of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Fire Association, Seattle; auto 


dealers’ reporting forms, by A. C. 
Richter, assistant secretary Hardware 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; inspection 
of agency-produced business, by Don- 
ald Meurer, underwriting department 
manager of Mill Owners Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Iowa, Des 
Moines ; war risk insurance, by J. C. 
O’Connor, associate editor of the Na- 
tional Underwriter, Chicago; rein- 
surance loss experience, by Scott 
Coffin, vice-president of Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio; all-risk insurance on 
buildings, by R. E. Nelson, Central 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company, Van Wert, Ohio; classified 
loss experience, by Ben C. Vine, as- 
sistant secretary Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association of Illinois, Al- 
ton; motor truck cargo insurance, by 
T. L. Osborn, Jr., inland marine 
manager of National Retailers Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Chicago; 
and mutual insurance loss ratios, by 
O. E. Ringquist, secretary of the 
United Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Speaker at the annual banquet of 
the Underwriters’ Conference was 
John A. Lloyd, superintendent of in- 
surance of the state of Ohio. 

The problem of the sub-standard risk 
was treated of at length in the address 
upon mutual insurance underwriting 
principles with which L. G. Purmort, 
secretary of the Central Manufactur- 
ers Mutual Insurance Company, Van 
Wert, Ohio, and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, opened the Under- 
writers’ Conference. He suggested 
that the whole question be examined 
upon the basis of how the public in- 
terest can best be served, rather than 
from the viewpoint of the insurance 
carriers themselves. 

“Tt seems obvious to me,” he as- 
serted, “that the property owner who 
is willing to construct his store or 
factory or residence along approved 
lines, and is willing to go to the trou- 
ble of so maintaining it that the chance 
of fire is lessened, is entitled to a 
lower cost for his insurance than the 
property owner whose building is be- 
low standard and is not properly 
maintained and protected. The policy- 
holder then has a financial stake in 
fire prevention activities. 

“One of the important principles 
underlying mutual fire insurance is 
that the owner of superior risks—or 
of average risks maintained in .a su- 
perior manner—should be spared the 
load of unnecessary loss which the 





owner of sub-standard or poorly- 
maintained property attempts to im- 
pose upon the entire insurance struc- 
ture. Owners of such property can 
qualify as mutual insurance risks by 
cooperation with our engineering and 
fire-prevention departments; by spe- 
cialized engineering service mutual 
companies have, over the years, raised 
some of the most hazardous lines to 
the standing of good insurance risks. 

“But until such property-owners 
elect to do so it is clearly not in the 
interest of the general insurance-buy- 
ing public for our companies—whose 
aim is the furnishing of sound insur- 
ance protection at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with company stability and 
proper administration—to attempt to 
penalize that public by participating 
in the hazardous lottery of underwrit- 
ing sub-standard properties, no mat- 
ter how high the rate or how large 
the possibility of gain.” 





Convention of Mutual Agents 
of North Carolina 


GOING EARNESTLY AT THE JOB OF 
PROMOTING THE INTERESTS OF MU- 
tual insurance in their state, the North 
Carolina Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents held one of their live- 
liest meetings at High Point, North 
Carolina, on November 17. 

A wide range of subjects were dis- 
cussed including: “Casualty Insur- 
ance and Experience Rating Bureau” 
by Paul Dubuc ; “Financial Responsi- 
bility Laws and Comparisons” by Al- 
bert Kramer ; “Inland Marine” by E. 
J. Raabe; “Financing a Policy” by 
W. H. Heineke ; “Invisible Coopera- 
tion” by Charles M. Boteler; and “A 
Challenge to Mutual Agents” by 
Phillip L. Baldwin. 

Members of national mutual or- 
ganizations were also on the program, 
and the highlight of the meeting was 
an address by Honorable Dan C. 
3oney, Insurance Commissioner of 
North Carolina. 

There was a luncheon and banquet 
replete with the best of Southern 
cooking, witty speeches and harmoniz- 
ing by a colored quartet. The ladies 
were entertained at various functions. 
On the eighteenth many of the crowd 
went by special train to the Duke- 
North Carolina football game at Dur- 
ham. 

Officers and directors for the com- 
ing year are: P. T. Phillips, presi- 
dent; Albert T. Kramer, vice presi- 
dent; J. M Zachary, vice president ; 
C. C. Fox, secretary-treasurer ; direc- 
tors, Murray M. White, Floyd H. 
Craft, C. M. Westbrook, J. W. Free- 
man, Allen B. Welborn, and J. Hay- 
wood Jones. 
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Playing the Game 


By JOHN KIERAN 


BOUT a quarter of a century 
A ago a letter was dropped in a 

post box in Boston. The letter 
was properly sealed and stamped, but 
the only address on it was a large “6” 
on the front of the envelope. 

The first postal clerk who handled 
it took a look, grinned and sent it on 
to the one man in the country for 
whom it was meant. No further name 
or address was needed. A large “6” 
meant “Big Six”, or Christy Mathew- 
son, the athletic idol of his day and 
probably the greatest baseball pitcher 
this country ever saw. 

Everybody knew “Matty”. They 
knew that he had been born in Fac- 
toryville, Pa., of old American stock, 
that he had been a fine student and 
a great baseball and football player 
for Bucknell College, that he had 
risen to fame as a remarkable pitcher 
with the great New York Giants of 
old days. They knew that he had 
pitched and won three shutout games 
against the Athletics in the world 
series of 1905 — still a record on the 
books — and that through all the 
years of his prominence and success 
as an athlete, no finer character strode 
across the field of any sport. 

But the millions who cheered him 
in great games—and the now elderly 
rooters who remember the thrill they 
had when they saw him take the 
mound in any of his famous pitching 
duels with Three-Fingered Brown of 
the old Chicago Cubs — knew little 
of an even greater game in which Big 
Six showed the same coolness under 
fire and grit in the pinch that made 
him the master of the baseball 
moundsmen of America. 

When his active days of pitching 
were over, Matty, because of his char- 
acter and his knowledge of men and 
baseball, was made manager of the 
Cincinnati team. But before he could 
make his mark as a manager, the 
United States entered the World 
War. Immediately Matty volunteered 
for service and soon he was in 
France, an officer in the Gas and 


Flame Corps of the American Ex- . 


peditionary Force. Lig and strong as 
he was, long hours, bad weather and 
exposure to gas in the field weak- 
ened him. The influenza that ravaged 
the camps in France put him in a hos- 
pital. When he returned from France 
he was demobilized with an ailment 
that was diagnosed as “chronic bron 


chitis”. It ultimately turned out to 
be pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Then Matty, the courageous pitcher 
who never flinched in the fight and 
fury of a great battle on the diamond, 
knew he was in for the fight of his 
life — a fight for his life. And he 
didn’t flinch. He didn’t whine or 
complain. And above all, he didn’t 
quit ! He said he could win this game, 
too. All he wanted was to be told 
the rules. Then he would play the 
game — and win it. 

So the doctors told him the rules. 
He had to leave his beloved game of 
baseball. He had to leave all his 
friends. He had to go away from 
home. He had to journey to Saranac, 
N. Y., lie quietly in bed, accept every 
order and follow the last details of 
the instructions of his physician. This 
to a man who, for twenty years, had 
lived in the limelight, had been 
cheered by millions, had friends by 
the thousands in cities all over the 
country. He had played that game 
and loved it. Now he was in a far 
different game. He didn’t like it, but 
he would play it with the skill and 
courage and. character that carried 
him to the top in baseball. 

Matty went to Saranac. He and 
his charming wife, Jane Mathewson, 
took a house and Matty said to the 
doctor : 

“You give me the signs, doctor, and 
I'll pitch the way you say.” 

His weight dropped some fifty 
pounds in a short time. Rumors of 
his approaching death spread over 
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the country amid great mourning. 
But up in Saranac Matty, lying 
quietly and following the doctor’s 
orders, repeated : 

“I’m not licked; [ll win this one 
yet.” 

It was found that the disease was 
concentrated in Matty’s left lung. 
The doctors administered artificial 
pneumothorax, of which it has been 
said that “no greater ray of sunshine 
ever has come to illumine the dark 
kingdom of disease’. In time, and 
with patience, courage and obedience 
to the doctor’s orders, Matty’s illness 
was checked and brought under con- 
trol. The celebrated patient improved, 
gained weight, took on color, rose to 
his feet and walked once more on his 
own legs. But to make sure, he spent 
another full twelve months in Sar- 
anac. 

To keep an active interest in his 
life and surroundings, the man who 
had been a star on college gridirons, 
the great pitcher who had been the 
idol of a nation, took up — with his 
devoted wife — the study of birds 
and flowers of the Saranac regions. 
Incidentally, he followed these hob- 
bies with profit and pleasure to the 
end of his life. 

ee e@ ® 
P at Saranac one day they told 
Matty that he had won his big 
game, his fight for life. He could go 
back to baseball. But he had to be 
careful. In February, 1923, he was 
made president and part owner of 
the Boston National League team, 
the Braves of those days. For two 
years, with occasional Summer rest 
periods at Saranac, he led a busy and 
successful life as the president of a 

major league ball club. 

But* there was a responsibility at- 
tached to the position and Matty’s 
own popularity helped to break him 
down again. He was wanted here, 
there and everywhere to make 
speeches or lend a hand to a worthy 
cause. From the St. Petersburg 
(Florida) training camp of his Braves 
in 1925, Matty had to go back to 
Saranac again. No flesh or blood or 
character or courage could stand the 
strain under which Matty was labor- 
ing. This time he didn’t win the 
game. But he fought the enemy to 
the last foot of ground, all the way 
to the goal line. 

Eulogies filled the press of the 
country. Baseball had lost an idol. 
A great character had passed away. 
But the lesson remains and _ the 
example of his first winning fight 
against a dread disease can, should 
and, indeed, must be an inspiration 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Seeks to Enjoin Mutuals’ 
Insuring Texas Schools 


\ TAXPAYER’S PETITION FOR AN IN- 
JUNCTION WHICH WOULD RESTRAIN 
the Independent School District of 
the City of Austin, Texas, from 
carrying out its announced intention 
of insuring the St. Elmo school there 
in the Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Texas, has been filed in 
the Travis County Court at Austin 
by C. H. Lewis, an Austin property- 
owner. He charges that the purchase 
of such an insurance contract would 
be illegal, in that it would make the 
school district a stockholder in the in- 
surance company, contrary to Texas 
statutes. 

The Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Texas, which has its 
home office at Fort Worth, is joined 
as a defendant in the action, and it is 
thus expected that the petition will 
result in a test case which will deter- 
mine whether mutual insurance com- 
panies are to continue to be accorded 
the right to insure public property in 
the state. 

Texas Attorney General R. J. 
Mann recently gave it as his opinion 
that mutual companies do not have 
this right, this being the eighth opin- 
ion which has been given on the sub- 
ject by his office. Four previous opin- 
ions held in favor of the mutual 
companies. 

The gist of Lewis’ objections to the 
purchase of mutual insurance by the 
\ustin Independent School District 
is summarized in the following list : 

Because the purchase of such a 
policy would cause the school district 
to become a partner with the other 
policyholders in the operation of the 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Texas. 

Because the purchase of such a 
policy would cause the school district 
to become a stockholder in the Mill- 
ers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Texas, with a stockholder’s respon- 
sibilities and obligations. 

Because the credit of the school dis- 
trict would be subjected to the pay- 
ment of any losses which might arise 
in the operation of the insurance com- 
pany. 

Because the purchase of the policy 
is void and in violation of Section 52 
of Article III, and of Section 3 of 
Article II, of the Constitution of the 
state of Texas. 


Because the attempted purchase of 
such a policy would subject the taxes 
assessed and collected against the 
property within the school district, 
and particularly taxpayer Lewis, to 
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the payment of any losses in the 
operation of the insurance company. 


Numerous lawsuits raising the 
question of whether mutual com- 
panies have the right to insure public 
property—in view of the provision 
found in the Constitutions of many 
states prohibiting the lending of the 
public credit to private organizations, 
and that forbidding public corpora- 
tions to become stockholders of priv- 
ate corporations—have been tried in 
various states. The mutual companies 
have been uniformly successful in 
having their right to insure public 
property upheld by the courts, al- 
though it has sometimes been neces- 
sary to appeal decisions to state Su- 
preme Courts. 





Superior Coverages 
(Continued from page 16) 


Hemphill, a drayman, carried auto- 
mobile liability insurance. Certificates 
of such insurance were issued to those 
with whom he was under contract for 
hauling. Included among these was 
the Container Corporation which was 
named as an additional insured in one 
of the certificates under the policy. 
At the expiration of the policy an 
audit showed a large additional 
sarned premium, which Hemphill was 
unable to pay. His insurance carrier 
thereupon instituted suit against the 
Container Corporation and recovered 
a verdict for the total amount of the 
additional premium. 
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Exterior View of the New Home Office Building 
of the Mill Owners Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of lowa. 


MILL OWNERS MUTUAL MOVES TO 
NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


HE home office of the Mill Own- 

ers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa, which has been main- 
tained for some years in the Old 
Colony Building in downtown Des 
Moines, was transferred on Septem- 
ber 30 to the company’s recently ac- 
quired home office building at 2015 
Grand Avenue in that city. The new 
headquarters, which will be occupied 
exclusively by the company, is pic- 
tured above. 

The edifice was erected originally 
for another insurance company, so 
that it was not necessary to make 
alterations to adapt it to the needs 
of the Mill Owners, and was acquired 
under conditions so favorable as to 
make unnecessary any increase in the 


company’s investment in real estate. 
[t contains 25,000 square feet of floor 
space made up of offices, recreation 
rooms, storage rooms, and a large 
workroom with mezzanine. The site 
is at the edge of the Des Moines busi- 
ness district. The lot is 103 by 499 
feet, with the gray stone building 
having a frontage of 80 feet and a 
depth of 140 feet. The structure is 
three stories in height. 

The Mill Owners Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Iowa was 
founded in 1875 by a group of Iowa 
flour millers, but now writes a wide 
variety of general business in addi- 
tion to mill and elevator risks. Its 
president is J. T. Sharp, son of the 
company’s first secretary-treasurer. 
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Fire Policy Revision 
(Continued from page 14) 


grounds for suspension of coverage 
into two classes and treating them 
differently. In the first class, cover- 
age is not suspended unless the cause 
for suspension contributes to the loss. 
The second class provides for auto- 
matic suspension of coverage whether 
or not contributing to the loss. 


The first group is introduced by the 
provision : 

“If the following contribute to the loss 
or damage or the amount thereof (unless 
otherwise provided by agreement in writ- 
ing added hereto) this company shall not 
be liable for loss or damage occurring,” 

Into this bracket are added two 
causes, the first of which covers in- 
crease of hazard which is the same 
as Item (b) beginning at line 38: 

“(b) While the hazard is increased by 
any means within the control and knowl- 
edge of the insured, or” 
with the exception that in the present 
policy the words “control and knowl- 
edge” are used instead of “control 
or knowledge”. This changes the 
meaning. 

The second item covers explosives, 
gas, etc., and it is the same as the 
present Item (d) which begins at 
line 44 with the change that it drops 
as prohibited contents illuminating 
gas or vapor, fireworks, greek fire 
and phosphorus, and permits vola- 
tiles such as gasoline in quantities not 
over one quart. Thus, what was for- 
merly Item (d) beginning at line 44 
would read: 

“(b) while there is kept, used or al- 
lowed on the described premises explo- 
sives, benzine, gasoline, naphtha or any 
other petroleum product of greater in- 
flammability than kerosene oil, in quanti- 
ties in excess of one quart, gunpowder ex- 
ceeding twenty-five pounds, or kerosene oil 
exceeding five barrels.” 

The second group of causes of sus- 
pension are introduced by the condi- 
tion “Unless provided by agreement 
in writing added hereto, this com- 
pany shall not be liable for loss or 
damage occurring”, These causes 
represent changes from the other 
causes of suspension that are in the 
present policy, as follows: 


The present Item (b) prohibiting 
other insurance is dropped and in 
place thereof is inserted this new 
provision : 

“Other insurance permitted on property 
insured in whole or in part by this pol- 
icy, except that the total amount of insur- 
ance may be limited by agreement in writ- 
ing added hereto.” 

The present Item (c) permits re- 
pairs for not over 15 days. The new 
provision does not suspend coverage 
unless repairs are extensive and go 
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beyond 60 days. The new provision 
reading : 

“While mechanics are employed in e+- 
tensive alterations or repairs to the de- 
scribed premises beyond a- period of 60 
days.” 

The present Item (e) suspends 
coverage if operations go beyond 
10:00 p. m. or 5:00 a. m. or if oper- 
ations cease for more than 10 days. 
The new provision drops the limita- 
tion as to hours of operation and ex- 
tends the cessation of operations lim- 
itation to 30 days, so that it reads: 

“If the subject of insurance be a manu- 
facturing establishment while it ceases to 
be operated beyond a period of thirty 
days.” 

The present policy provides for 
suspension of coverage if vacancy or 
unoccupancy extends beyond 10 days. 
The new clause changes the time 
limit to 30 days and changes the na- 
ture of the provision by rephrasing 
to read: 

“While a described building whether in- 
tended for occupancy by owner or tenant, 
is vacant beyond a period of 30 days” 

The present Item (g) excluding 
loss from explosion or lightning has 
been dropped because under the revi- 
sion these hazards would be included 
in the insuring clause. 

The chattel mortgage clause now 
appearing in lines 62-67 is omitted in 
the proposal. 

All of these changes it seems to me 
are desirable and adapt the coverage 
to modern conditions. 

The policy now includes in lines 
72-77 provision for co-insurance 
clauses and written endorsements : 

“The extent of the application of insur- 
ance under this policy and of the con- 
tribution to be made by this Company in 
case of loss or damage, and any other 
agreement not inconsistent with or a 
waiver of any of the conditions or provi- 
sions of this policy, may be provided for 
by agreement in writing added hereto.” 
This is repeated in the proposal but 
there is added to the present lan- 
guage the clause: 

“(except, however, any ather peril per- 
mitted by statute may be added hereto 
by agreement in writing.).” 

This is an awkward addition and 
it is intended to show in the policy 
the intention that this policy is adapt- 
able for use in covering such other 
hazards and losses as sprinkler leak- 
age, strike and riot, windstorm, earth- 
quake, etc. Its awkwardness is indi- 
cated by the fact that while the face 
of the policy still says that it insured 
only “against direct loss and dam- 
age” this new provision refers only to 
the addition of insurance against 
other “perils”. It does not provide 
use in insuring against indirect loss 
such as consequential loss, loss of 
rents, use and occupancy, etc. 
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Pro Rata Liability 
Lines 101-105 
HE present policy reads in lines 
101-105: 

“This Company shall not be liable for a 
greater proportion of any loss or damage 
than the amount hereby insured shall bear 
to the whole insurance covering the prop- 
erty, whether valid or not and whether 
collectible or not.” 

The proposal is that this be changed 
to read: 

“This Company shall not be liable for 
a greater proportion of any loss or dam- 
age than the amount hereby insured shall 
bear to the whole insurance covering the 
loss.” 

You will see that the word “prop- 
erty” is changed to “loss” and the 
words “whether valid or not and 
whether collectible or not” are drop- 
ped. It would appear to be the inten- 
tion that a loss will be pro rated 
among carriers that have insurance 
on the property that applies to the 
particular loss and that it will be lim- 
ited to collectible insurance. 
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Appraisals 
Lines 157-175 

HE present policy provides for 

appraisal but the proposal is that 
where either party demands an ap- 
praisal the other party will waive an 
appraisal unless he selects an ap- 
praiser within 10 days after demand. 
The change is the proviso added to 
the first sentence: 

“In case the insured of this company 
shall fail to agree as to the amount of 
loss or damage, each shall, on the written 
demand of either, select a competent and 
disinterested appraiser, provided that if 
within 10 days this company fails to 
comply with such demand and select an 
appraiser, such right to an appraisal shall 
be waived.” 

ee @ @ 
Subrogation 
Lines 197-200 
HE subrogation provision is to 
be amended by the insertion of 
an introductory clause in the provi- 
sion as follows: 

“Unless otherwise provided by agree- 
ment in writing added hereto, this com- 
pany may require from the insured an as- 
signment of all right of recovery against 
any parties for loss or damage to the ex- 
tent that payment therefore is made by 
the company.” 
so that subrogation may legally be 
waived or modified by special en- 
dorsement. 

These are all of the revisions rec- 
ommended by the Commissioners. 

It is likely the revised form will be 
adopted by the State of New York in 
the near future. Section 168 of the 
New York Code which is effective 
January 1, 1940, after adopting as 
official the present New York form, 
provides that it may be amended with 
such additions, omissions and modifi- 
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cations similarly adopted from time 
to time by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, as may 
be approved by the Superintendent. 
[ am, at this moment, uncertain 
whether the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners can be said 
to have “similarly adopted” the pro- 
visions which were in the report of 
the Special Committee, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the report of the 
Special Committee was approved by 
the Association. It would be reason- 
able to assume that the record is to 
this effect. If so, it only remains for 
the New York Superintendent to ap- 
prove any or all of these revisions 
and then they become an official part 
of a revised New York standard. So 
far as I know, the New York In- 
surance Department has not made a 
ruling and could not make a ruling 
on the subject until the new law be- 
comes effective on January Ist next. 

The further extension of the use 
of the revised form will depend upon 
(a) legislative action, and (b) volun- 
tary adoption and use by the com- 
panies in states which have no laws 
on the subject. 

I can’t prophesy what the legisla- 
tures will do. I think it likely that 
the revisions will be introduced in 
many legislatures in 1940 and will be 
adopted by some of them. I don’t 
think that our companies will be in- 
clined to oppose the revisions not- 
withstanding the hopes we have had 
that a more comprehensive revision 
would be accomplished with advan- 
tages to the public and to the fire in- 
surance business of deep significance. 

It is appropriate to survey the 
situation and see to what extent the 


revision falls short of our recom- 
mendations. 
First: We recommended that na- 


tional uniformity required legislation 
repealing the present rigid standard 
policy laws but requiring instead that 
policy forms be approved by the In- 
surance Commissioner, granting to 
the Commissioner the power to adopt 
a compulsory uniform policy for all 
companies ; that in a legislative mill, 
uniformity would not be possible and 
that desirable changes indicated by 
underwriting ingenuity and required 
by the changing needs of business 
could never be made effective under 
the present type of standard policy 
laws. The New York law embodies 
this idea, but the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ committee did not cover the 
point. 

Second: We recommended that the 
policy should be designed to permit 
the inclusion in the schedule of haz- 
ards of all the perils and losses that 
are usually and frequently covered 
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by endorsement to a fire insurance 
volicy. For instance, windstorm, hail, 
explosion riot, aircraft, and vehicle 
damage, smoke damage, rents, use 
and occupancy, sprinkler leakage and 
similar losses. This schedule form of 
policy would provide an amount, rate 
and premium or the word “none” 
applying to each peril, or such group- 
ing of perils as are subject to a blan- 
ket rate. This recommendation was 
not acccepted and we still will have a 
policy that represents a patchwork of 
endorsements. 

Third: We recommended a change 
in the cancellation provision to sub- 
stitute provisions similar to the new 
automobile policy with the addition 
of a provision making unnecessary 
any refund of unearned premium 
upon reporting form policies until 
conditions concerning reporting of 
values and calculation of the earned 
premium are complied with. The 
principal effect of the new cancella- 
tion provision would be indirectly 
the authorization of PO Form 3817 
through the provision that proof of 
mailing shuld be sufficient proof of 
notice. No change in the cancellation 
provision was recommended. 

Fouth: We recommended the inclu- 
sion of the complete mortgagee con- 
tract in the policy so that the insertion 
of the name and address of the mort- 
gagee on the face of the policy would 
be all that is required. At the present 
time the standard policy provides, 
Lines 106 to 125, for coverage to the 
mortgagee and then in addition there 
is a long endorsement pasted on the 
policy. This feature of the policy was 
not changed. 

Fifth: We recommended a provi- 
sion concerning friendly fires and 
cigarette losses similar to the Cana- 
dian policy. This recommendation 
was not accepted. 


Conclusion 
THINK that the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies may take pride in the fact 
that it has, throughout the considera- 
tion of this matter, evinced a wholly 
constructive interest in the program 
of revision without regard for the fact 
that changes in the policy may call 
for changes in the rate structure or 
in the amount of losses that must be 
paid under fire insurance policies. 
We have taken the position that it is 
our responsibility to work out and 
offer our policyholders the most com- 
prehensive form of insurance that is 
practical and that a modern contract 
would be one that would be sym- 
pathetically interpreted by the courts 
because of the obvious fairness of its 
provisions. 





The present contract ‘in many re- 
spects today must offend a court’s 
sense of fairness. Therefore, the 
courts have an inclination to misin- 
terpret the contract and to set up 
features of estoppel and waiver which 
they might not introduce if the con- 
tract were not so rigid. To illustrate, 
we have the interpretations of the 
courts which have normally been 
quite fair on the subject of friendly 
fires, as to which the contract is si- 
lent, and the intention of the parties 
has been determined by the courts 
under general rules of law. 

I for one think that those who are 
the producers and service men in the 
insurance business still think that the 
whole policy should be rewritten to 
simplify the clerical, underwriting and 
mechanical aspects of the work and 
to get a modern contract adapted 
completely to present-day conditions. 
Because that is my belief, I think we 
should not close our files on this 
proposition but that we should, as 
time permits, continue our support of 
the idea and develop a contract of 
our own that fully embodies our 
ideas. When we have done that we 
certainly will be in a position to say 
that the failure of the fire insurance 
business to adapt itself to the de- 
mands of the times is no fault of the 
mutual fire insurance companies. 
EpitoriaL Note: At the conclusion 
of his speech Mr. Smith read a resolu- 
tion recently adopted by the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers, the text of which is as follows: 
Resolved, that the proposed revised fire 
insurance policy annexed to and made a 
part of this resolution be given the general 
approval of this Association; and be it fur- 
ther Resolved that the Commissioners of 
the several states, in accordance with their 
own laws and in such manner as to them 
may seem advisable, take steps to have the 
annexed revised standard fire insurance 
policy adopted in their respective states. 





Examination of Securities on 
Deposit 

WHETHER THE EXAMINATION OF 
THE SECURITIES DEPOSITED WITH THE 
Alabama state treasurer by insurance 
companies which was ordered recently 
by director James Little of the Ala- 
bama State Commerce Department 
presages the director’s taking a larger 
interest in the administration of in- 
surance matters in his state is a ques- 
tion which is being pondered by a 
number of insurance executives, ac- 
cording to report. Under the recent 
reorganization of Alabama’s executive 
departments of government, the in- 
surance department is one of the units 
under the supervision of the Com- 
merce Department. 

(Continued on page 27) 

















Editorial 


(Continued from page 6) 


sation comes from the client and not 
from the company, insurance buyers 
employed by large corporations and 
officials of corporations charged with 
the responsibility of adequately tak- 
ing care of the insurance require- 
ments of their companies (all of 
whom are fully informed on insur- 
ance matters and even more directly 
responsible to their principals) favor 
mutual insurance in large numbers. 
Anti-mutual brokers may well take 
notice of this fact. 

The above is only one instance of 
many, and an adverse one. On the 
other hand there are brokers’ asso- 
ciations which have become tired of 
the big and powerful among their 
number dominating insurance situa- 
tions in entire states. This is a sign 
of progress. While the average broker 
probably has yet to untangle himself 
from a mass of prejudice we believe 
that with a little encouragement and 
realizing that more stringent regula- 
tion of the entire business lies ahead, 
he might be induced to start a little 
house cleaning for the ultimate bene- 
fit of his profession in particular and 
the insurance business in general. 


The current vicious drive against 
the mutuals on the part of the stocks 
is an admission of defeat. They no 
longer have any faith in maintaining 
their claim to superiority in the good 
old American way of competition for 
public favor on the basis of merit. 
Their aged hobbyhorses, more than 
ever, creak in the joints, since more 
and more buyers of insurance are 
now questioning the good sense of the 
stock company “meal ticket’’ system. 





New Book on Compensation 


by Clarence W. Hobbs 


THE LATEST VOLUME ISSUED AS A 
PART OF THE MCGRAW-HILL INSUR- 
ance Series, edited by Prof. Ralph H. 
Blanchard of Columbia University is 
entitled “Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance” by Clarence W. Hobbs. 
Mr. Hobbs is a representative of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners on the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance, a 
member of the Bar of Massachusetts 


and New York, has had ample oppor- ° 


tunity to study the compensation busi- 
ness and has written and assembled a 
comprehensive treatise on the subject. 

The book will be valuable, espe- 
cially for those who wish to acquaint 
themselves -with the details of com- 
pensation insurance practice, includ- 
ing the problems of industrial acci- 
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dents, employer’s liability, legislation 
and allied matter. 


Considerable attention is given to 
the history of liability systems, the 
development of the compensation plan 
and its status to date. The author 
here and there takes the liberty of 
making his own interpretations of 
technical aspects of compensation 
questions, and the careful reader may 
claim the same privilege. However, 
the foundational facts of compensa- 
tion insurance are abundantly set 
forth in the volume. 


Kansas Mutual Program 
at Salina 


THE KANSAS STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES HELD 
their fortieth annual convention at 
Salina on November 8 and 9. The 
meeting was marked by a large at- 
tendance and much enthusiasm over 
future mutual prospects. On the en- 
tertainment side the ladies were given 
special luncheons and rides and the 
annual banquet was delightfully mod- 
ern with the best of Kansas menus 
and a classy floor show worked out 
by talented local people. Among the 
speakers on the program, which was 
under the direction of President G. 
W. Bushby, were: Homer J. Fergu- 
son, Vice President, Farmers Alli- 
ance Insurance Company; Carl 
Richert, Secretary, Midland Mutual 
Insurance Company; W. O. Cole, 
Underwriter, Farmers Union Insur- 
ance Company ; E. I. Talbott, Under- 
writer, Farmers Alliance Insurance 
Company; Ben Frohm, Underwriter, 
Alliance Insurance Company; M. A. 
Malott, President, Citizens Bank of 
Abilene; W. D. Vance, President, 
Republic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany; Harry IP. Cooper, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary, National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies ; 
Frank Barlow, Southern Kansas In- 
surance Company; M. Fitzgerald, 
Underwriter, Republic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company; E. J. Smalley, Alli- 
ance Insurance Company; Theodore 
Gfeller, Secretary, Kansas Farmers 
Insurance Association; C. W. Read, 
Vice President, farmers Union In- 
surance Company: J. D. Dietrich, 
Kansas IF'armers of Upland; Sam 
Robbins, Manager, Universal Adjust- 
ing Company ; and Roy Bailey, Man- 
aging Editor, Salina Journal. 

Honorable Charles F. Hobbs, the 
Kansas Insurance Commissioner, 
gave an outstanding address full of 
good common sense advice and en- 
lightening comments on insurance 
conditions in his state. 
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A separate meeting was held of the 
field men’s group with Frank Regier, 
President, and William C. Baker, 
Secretary, presiding. Speakers were: 
Hugh Hughes, Special Agent, Re- 
public Mutual; M. C. Voran, South- 
ern Kansas of Wellington; and V. M. 
Ottaway, Inspector, Patrons Fire, 
Tornado and Hail. 


Association officers and directors 
elected for 1939-40 are: 

President—Theodore Gfeller, Sec- 
retary of the Kansas Farmers Mutual 
Insurance Company; Vice President 
—John Cottrill, President of the 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Company ; 
Secretary—Homer J. Ferguson, Vice 
President of the Farmers Alliance In- 
surance Company. 


Brown is First Recipient of 


New W. M. Vermilye Medal 


THE FIRST AWARD OF THE WILLIAM 
M. VERMILYE MEDAL— TO BE GIVEN 
biennially by the Franklin Institute of 
the State of Pennsylvania as recogni- 
tion of outstanding achievement in the 
field of industrial management—has 
been made to Lewis Herold Brown, 
according to a recent announcement 
by the Institute. 


The recipient is president of Johns- 
Manville Corporation, manufacturer 
of building materials and allied prod- 
ducts. His achievements in the field 
of industrial management include 
bringing the huge corporation he was 
placed at the head of in 1929 through 
the depression years successfully, and 
the institution of numerous advanced 
policies in labor and public relations. 


The medal was donated by William 
M. Vermilye, vice-president of New 
York’s National City Bank. 





Examination of Securities 
(Continued from page 26) 


The order for examination of insur- 
ance company security deposits came 
as the result of an audit recently com- 
pleted by state examiners. They re- 
ported that more than $2,000,000 of 
the $15,000,000 of such insurance 
company deposits held by the state 
treasurer were in the form of mort- 
gages, and that many of these are 
past due. 


The detailed examination of the 
status of these mortgages is expected 
to be of interest chiefly to Alabama 
companies, and it is regarded as un- 
likely that foreign or alien companies 
would have this type of security on 
deposit. 
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Playing the Game 
(Continued from page 23) 


to those who are now or may be in 
the future fighting this same dread 
disease. Matty added years to his 
life through coolness, courage and 
intelligence when faced by one of 
the arch-enemies of Life. His intel- 
ligence showed itself in the way he 
trusted those who knew and followed 
their orders. His coolness showed it- 
self in the way he went about find- 
ing new mental resources when the 
whole world was changed around 
him. His courage showed itself when 
all his friends had lost hope and 
Matty, saying it grimly and _believ- 
ing it firmly, muttered day after day: 

“T’ll win this game yet.” 

New methods of treatment have 
been found. Doctors and nurses are 
gaining on the disease. Time and 
tide and scientific development have 
brought in many aids in the great 
fight. Christmas Seals have played 
an important part, of course. But, in 
a helpful way, no substitutes have 
been found to surpass the qualities 
that, within the patient, added years 
to the life of Christy Mathewson, a 
great athlete and a national idol: 
coolness, courage and intelligence. 

If Matty had written out the rules 
for the other players of that great 
game to follow, he probably would 
have written them this way: 

1. Don’t lose your head; keep it 

occupied. 

2. The doctors know ; follow their 

orders. 

3. You’re not out until you're 

tagged. Never quit! 





Court Defines Trailer 


IN THE CASE OF THE STATE FARM 
FIRE OF BLOOMINGTON V, DENDREAU 
the Minnesota Supreme Court has 
held that an automobile trailer is a 
motor vehicle and if insured should 
be covered by regular automobile fire 
insurance. The automobile owner had 
argued that a trailer is not a motor 
vehicle and that therefore it was un- 
necessary to file notice of loss within 
one year as required by an auto fire 
policy. 

“Therein we cannot agree,” the 
opinion said. “The language is ‘in- 
surance on automobiles, motor cycles 
or other motor vehicles’ the ubiqui- 
tous trailers are so much a part of 
the ordinary motor traffic that it 
would be putting too narrow a con- 
struction (on the law) to exclude 
them from its scope. Although the 
motor which pulls it is that of another 
vehicle the trailer is yet so exclusively 
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dependent upon it for movement that 
it must also be considered a motor 
vehicle within the meaning of this 
law. Its operation is on the designated 
thought of insurance rather than on 
the property insured. The nature of 
the insured property and of the risk 
is such that it seems almost unneces- 
sary to suggest, the limitation of one 
year was not unreasonable.” 
ee 2@e ® 


4.3% Reduction in Wisconsin 
Comp. Rate 


RATES ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION INSURANCE IN WISCONSIN WILL 
be reduced 4.3% below the present 
levels effective December 31. In con- 
nection with this announcement Mor- 
vin Duel, Wisconsin Insurance Com- 
missioner, estimated that the reduc- 
tion will mean saving of $363,606 to 
policyholders. 

Beyond recommending the rate 
level reduction the Commissioner sug- 
gested that the companies should con- 
tinue to adjust their rates to an an- 
ticipated loss ratio of 62%, thus al- 
lowing 38% for expenses. Sentiment 





among the companies has been that 
the ratio should be on a 60-40 basis 
but Commissioner Duel was not in 
favor of the idea because, he said, the 
liberal benefits under the Wisconsin 
Compensation Act result in higher re- 
turns at 38% than in many other 
states where the 40% figure is now 
in use. 

The Commissioner also expressed 
disapproval of the proposal to estab- 
lish certain loss constants to be ap- 
plied to risks when a premium of less 
than $400 a year is developed, since 
in his opinion risks in the low pre- 
mium bracket are not eligible for ex- 
perience rating plans. 

A recommendation of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners was approved whereby the use 
of a contingency or stabilization fac- 
tor would not be effective except 
when unusual conditions produce an 
underwriting loss. This, it was said, 
was designed to insure solvency and 
would have no effect when the loss 
cost items produces neither an under- 
writing gain nor loss. The Commis- 
sioner also approved the retrospective 
rating plan effective as of November 1. 





Mr. and Mrs. 

J. T. Haviland 
Viewing Oil 
Painting 
Presented by 
the Staff of the 
Eastern Department 
of the L-M-C. 





HAVILAND HONORED ON ANNIVERSARY 


HE presentation of his portrait 

in oils to James T. Haviland, 
vice-president of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Company in charge 
at Philadelphia of its eastern depart- 
ment, was the highlight of a dinner 
held at the Pennsylvania Athletic 
Club on October 17 to commemorate 
both the twentieth anniversary of the 
department’s establishment and _ of 
Mr. Haviland’s having completed his 
twentieth year as its manager. 

The portrait, executed by Benedict 
Osnis of Philadelphia, was a gift of 
the departmental employes, and the 
presentation was made by Robert H. 
Hooper, Philadelphia manufacturer 
and a member of the company’s ad- 
visory board. 


The dinner climaxed a three-day 
program of underwriting and agency 
conferences, and was attended by in- 
surance and business leaders who 
have been associated with Mr. Havi- 
land during his twenty-two years in 
the service of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Company. James S. 
Kemper, Chicago, the company’s pres- 
ident awarded his organization’s Life 
Saving Medal to Miss Kathryn Fitz- 
gerald. A stenographer in the employ 
of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, she was widely ac- 
claimed last summer when she swam 
far out to sea off Wildwood, N. J., 
in an effort to rescue a child which 
had been caught in the tide. 
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Alexander Hamilton... Brilliant Practical, Well-Informed 


IMPORTANT AFFAIRS 


During the time Alexander Hamilton served as Washington's 
aid-de-camp, he wrote the majority of Washington's letters and 
gave him many brilliant and practical ideas on military affairs. 
Washington found him always apt and ready, clear-headed and 
well-informed. Hamilton systematized Washington's work and 
was entrusted with many important tasks and affairs. 





In like manner the Federated Hardware Mutuals can be entrusted 
with the IMPORTANT AFFAIRS of Fire Insurance, both for 
home and for business, because, by every test, this strong, re- 
liable group has measured up to all of the requirements and 
demands placed upon it. In addition, policyholders save a sub- 
stantial amount yearly—at the present time as much as 40% 
on Fire and Allied Lines. 
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- SHARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
— MINNESOTA !MPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 


Associate Company 








HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
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SERVICE GETS RESULTS 


Emblematic of the complete safety 





AA ay engineering service which Lumbermens 
“Chan 


By furnishes to its policyholders, is this catalog 
S ( ; ) ° 5 
eee of “L-M-C” safety bulletins. 


It illustrates a few of the posters avail- 
able to “L-M-C” policyholders to help re- 


mind their employees of safety at all times 





and it is only one unit in a well-integrated 
program that leaves no teaching method 
untried. 





And the results? They are proved in the 
actual cash savings which Lumbermens 
policyholders have realized on their insur- 
ance every year since organization, and in 
the reduction of production losses and 
human suffering, by which they benefit. 





























LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 
Mutual Insurance Building Chicago, U.S. A. 








